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FOREWORD 


In offering to the public this new and revised edition of 
the Greater India Society’s Bulletin No. f), an apology is 
needed for*the unfortunate delay that has occurred in its 
publication. 'Fhis has been largely due to tlie fact that both 
aut!;'>rs ^ had to stay at a great distance from the Press 
where the work was printed. 

In the first part of the present work the author Dr. 
B. R. Chattorji has further availed himself of his knowledge 
of the Dutch sources to revise and In-iiig up-to-dat(‘ the 
subject matter of the first edition. 

The second part, which is altogether new, consists of 
a rorptfs of Sanskrit inscriptions from -Java, Sumatra and 
Borneo—lauds of originally alien tongues and peoples but 
afterwards completely transfused bv contact with the 
su|)crior culture of India. In this part while Dr. Chatteriee 
has with his usual industry collected all the inscrijitions, 
the task of editing and translating them has been und(?rtalcen 
by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti to whom the Society conveys its 
warmest thanks. 

At the present time when India’s titnoss for undertaking 
tlie responsibilities of a complete national life is being judged 
at the bar of the world’s opinion, it is to be hoped that 
tjiis modest narrative of her cultural achievement in a remote 
corner of Houth-Kastern Asia in the past will not fail to 
awaken a wide and a keen interest. 

In conclusion* a word of acknowledgment is due to tlie 
Prabasi Press for the unfailing courtesy which it lias 
extended to us at every stage of publication of the present 
work. 


Calcutta, 
April, 1933 
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U. N. Giiosu.m, 
Hon. Secretary, 
(treater India Society 




.. AtlTHOK'S PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

In this Bulletin I have tried to give a general idea of 
Indian culture of Java and Sumatra in a popular way. In 
this connection I desire to express my indebtedness to 
Dr. Otto Blagden, Dean of the School of Oriental Studies, 
London, who introduced me to the standard Dutch works 
on the subject, guided me in my studies on the history 
of Inmlindia and read with me several important texts. I 
am specially thankful to Dr. Blagden for his help as 
regards the sections on Shrivijaya and the Javanese 
Ramayana. 

In the second edition I have added two more chapters. 
'I'he first and second chapters have been revised according 
to the new information which Prof. Krom’s Ilindoe- 
Jaraansvhe GescMedenis has now made available. 


B. R. C. 
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AN OUTLINE OB’ INDO-JAVANBSE HISTORY 


THE material on which Sir Stamford Raffles based his 
history of ancient Java, comparaHvely recent Javanese 

tradition, has but little historical value. We have to go 
back to the ancient inscriptions of the Malay Archipelago, 
contemporary notices in Chinese annals and Kavi chronicles, 
like the Nagarakrtagama and the Pararaton, in order to 
reconstruct the Hindu-Buddhist period of Javanese history. 
Within the last thirty years Dutch scholars like Kern, 
Brandes*and Krom have accomplished much in this 
direction. Indeed Dr. N. J Krom’s Hindoe-Javmnsche 
Oeschiedenis will for a long time remain the standard work 
on this subject. 

The mention of Java in the Raraayana, where Sugriva 
sends out searching parties in quest of Sita to the four 
cardinal points, is well-known. Professor Sylvain L6vi 
would ascribe to this passage a date not later than the first 
century A. D. Ptolemy, the astronomer of Alexandria who 
wrote his geography about the middle of the 2nd century 
A. D., refers to Java as Jabadieu (Yavadvipa)—a name 
which he himself translates as the island of barley. Thus 
the Sanskrit name of the island was already known to 
foreigners. Chinese chronicles mention that about 132 A. D. 
Tiao Pien (Deva Varraan ?), the king of Ye-tiao (Yavadvipa), 
sent an embassy to China. The Emperor presented to Tiao 
Pien a seal of gold and a violet ribbon. 

The earliest inscriptions hitherto discovered come not 
from Java but from eastern Borneo. They are not dated, but 
on palaeographical grounds they have been assigned to tlie 
fourth century A. D. The script closely resembles that of the 
early Pallava inscriptions of South India and that of the 
earliest inscriptions of Champa and Kamboja. The Borneo 
inscriptions are, however, much earlier than the Pallava 
inscriptions and it is in this island that we first find this 
script. The language is tolerably good Sanskrit The 
inscriptions tell us of one Ashvavarman, the founder of a 
noble race. Foremost among his sons was Mulavarman, the 
lord of kings, who had celebrated a bahusuvarnaka sacrifice, 
for which ceremony stone yupas (sacrificial posts) had been 
prepared by Brahmans. Fragments of these stone posts have 
been discovered along with the inscription. 

The next series of inscriptions tell us of Purnavarman 
of Western Java. These, too, are not dated, but oJa account 
of their archaic character, have been ascribed to the middle 
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of the 5th. century A. D. The script same which 

later on became known as Pallava grantha and whicb is 
found in early Borneo and in the Indo-Chinese epigraphy 
of Champa , and Kamboja. Purnavarraan calls himself the 
lord' of Taruma-nagara (near Batavia), and one of the 
inscriptions refers to the construction of two canals, 
ChandrabhS^^ and Comati. It is to be noted that both the 
names are those of rivers of North India. On two of the 
inscriptions the foot-prints of Purnavarman himself are 
carved and compared with those of Vishnu, while on a third 
the footmarks of the king’s elephant are cpt into the 
stone. 

It might have been during the reign of Purnavarraan 
or one of his immediate predecessors that the Chinese 
pilpim Fa-hien reached West Java from Ceylon. Fa-hien 
writes that in this country there were many Brahmans but 
that the Buddhist religion here was not of suflScient 
importance to be worth mentioning. Then he mentions that 
after a short stay he sailed for Canton (in 413 A. D.) in a 
merchant vassel which had 200 Hindu traders on board. 

Buddhism was probably first preached in Java by 
Gunavarman, a prince of Kashmir, in 423 A. D. From Java 
Gunavarman proceeded to China in a ship belonging to a 
Hindu of the name of Nandi. 

The next mention of Java is also from a Chinese source. 
We learn from the history of the first Sung dynasty that, 
in the year 435 A. D, the king of Ja-va-da whose name was 
Sri-pa-da-do-a-la-pa-mo (Shripada Dhar4varman ?) sent an 
envoy to the Chinese court to present a letter. 

Another Chinese chronicle, which covers the first half 
of the 6th century A. D., describes a kingdom of the name 
of Lan-ga-su on the N. W. coast of Java. “The people say 
that this kingdom was established more than 400 years 
ago. It once happened that a king of this country 
was very unsatisfactory in his rule. One of his relations 
was a clever man, and therefore the people began to turn 
towards him ... The king drove him out of the realm, where¬ 
upon his kinsman went to India and there married the 
daughter of a ruler of that country. When the king of 
Lan-ga-su died, the exiled prince was called back by the 
nobles to be their king...” The son of this king sent’ a letter 
to the Chinese Eniperor, which is cbai'acterised by a fervent 
Buddhist tone. 

It seems that towards the end of the 6th century. 
Western Java fell into decay and Central Java rose into 
prominence. The new history of the T’ang dynasty mentions 
a kingdom of the name of Kalinga in Central Java and 
describes embassies which came from this kingdom and from 
Bali in the period 637-649.. 
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,‘‘In 674 A. DT *the people of this realm took as their 
ruler a lady of the name of Sima. Her rule was most 
excellent, even things dropped on the road were not picked 
up. An Arab chief (an Arab colony existed on the Western 
coast of Sumatra from an early date) sent a bag of gold 
to be laid down within her frontiers. The people avoided 
it in walking, and it remained untouched for three years. 
Once the Crown-Prince stepped over that gold and Queen 
Sima was so angry with him that she wanted to have him 
executed. There was however a compromise, and the prince’s 
toes, which flad touched the bag of gold, were cut ofl.” 

We hear no more of this kingdom of Kalinga in Java. 
Our next source of information is the Janggal inscription 
of Central Java, of the Shaka year 654 (732 A. D.), the first 
dated record which we have got as yet from Java. The 
script (Paliava Oranthd) and the language (Sanskrit) both 
closely resemble the characters and the style of the Han 
Chey inscription of Bhavavarman, the king who reigned in 
Kamboja about the middle of the 6th century. This Central 
Javanese inscription is a Shaiva document and refers to the 
reconstruction of a Shaiva temple on the model of a 
celebrated shrine in the holy land of Kunjara Kunja. 
Probably this Kunjara Kunja is to be identified with the 
ashrama of Agastya of that name in South India. Two 
kings of Central Java, Sannalia and Saujaya (father and 
son), are mentioned here as having ruled long on this earth 
with justice like Manu. Perhaps the Shiva temples on the 
Diong plateau should be ascribed to this period. A later 
Javanese chronicle describes extensive conquests of Sanjaya 
beyond the boundaries of Java. Princes of Sumatra, Bdi 
and the Malay Peninsula are said to have • yielded after 
severe fighting and acknowledged his supremacy. 

Another Shaiva inscription discovered at Dinaya in 
Eastern Java, dated 682 Shaka (760 A. D.), describes the 
construction of a black stone image of Agastya Rishi. This 
was done by the order of king Gajayana, the benefactar of 
Brahmans and the worshipper of Agastya, who had seen an 
image of the Rishi constructed out of Devadaru wood by his 
ancestors. ‘‘In order to get rain, this image of Agastya 
Kumbhayoni was consecrated in JmmbJm-lagna by the strong- 
minded king in the fine Maharshi-bhavcma.” 

It may be mentioned in this connection that Agastya is 
referred to again in another inscription which is dated a 
century later (785 S.=863 A. D.) and which is partly in 
Sanskrit verse and partly in Kavi. Kavi is a mixture of 
Sanskrit and a Polynesian dialect. There Agastya is also 
invoked under the Javanese name of Valaing. A temple 
of the name of Bhadraloka is mentioned in this inscription 
as having been built by Agastya himself, and in the conclud- 
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ing lines there is a praver offered for tGiT peace and pros¬ 
perity of tne descendants of the Maharshi who, it seems, had 
settled down in Java Prof. Krom, however, thinks that the 
name Agastya here might refer to some person living in 
the 9th centuiy A. D. who bore the name of the great seer. 

In the meantime, however, important politick changes 
h^ come over Central Java, which had passed, about the 
middle of the 8th century, from the hands of the Shaiva 
rulers into the control of a Mahayanist dynasty from Sumatra. 
Chinese records tell us that a Hinduised kingdom of 
Palembang existed in Sumatra in the 5th century A. D. 
A learned French savant, M. Coed^s, has made a most 
remarkable contribution to our knowledge of the ancient 
histoiy of Further India by identifying Palembang with 
Shrivijaya, the San-fot-si of the Chinese. We now know that 
the Shailendra dynasty of Shrivijaya ruled over a mighty 
empire extending over the Malay Peninsula and Central Java 
besides Sumatra. In the 10th century a Buddhist temple 
was constructed at Negapatain (near Madras) at the expense 
of a king of this Sumatran dynasty with the permission of 
a Chola prince. A Nalanda copper plate of DevapSla records 
the grant of some villages by the Pala sovereign of Bengal 
for the upkeep of a monastery at Nalanda which was built at 
the instance of Balaputradeva of the Shailendra dynasty of 
Suyarwadvipa (Sumatra) out of his devotion to Buddhism. 
Evidently therefore Shrivijaya or Palembang in Sumatra 
had become a stronghold of Mahayaua Buddhism since the 
days of I-tsiug, who towards the end of the 7th century 
described it as a great centre of Hinayana learning. 

To come back to Java, an inscription found near the lovely 
temple of KalaSan in Central Java and dated 700 Shaka, (778 
A. D.) teUs us that this temple of TErS was built at the 
command of the Shailendra king of Shrivijaya in his own 
kingdom. Apparently the Javanese possessions were governed 
by viceroys on behalf of the Sumatran sovereign. A remark¬ 
able fact js that this inscription is not in the Pallava 
script of South India but in a North Indian alphabet 
In my work on ancient Cambodia I have tried to show 
that the introduction of Mahayana Buddhism and a North 
Indian script .in Cambodia should also be associated with 
the dominating influence of Shrivijaya. Moreover, this 
North Indian script of Java and Cambodia is obviously more 
akin to Bengali than to the Devanagari characters. This 
feature and the curious combination of Mahayana Buddhism 
with Tranfric elements and Shaiva doctrines to be found 
henceforth in Java, Sumatra and Cambodia, have led me to 
suggest in the above-mentioned work that from the 8th 
centuiy onwaids. South Indian influence seems to be on the 
wane in Further Tndi4—which, in religion and in art, comes 
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•more and mofe*under the sway of Pala Bengal and Magadha. 
In this connection i'rof. Krom states : “Indian Buddhism in 
this period had a recognised centre in the University of 
Nalanda—which centre had a far-reaching influence on the 
whole of India as well as remote colonies as far away as 
as China. . .Therefore for (the true source of) the Mahayanist 
finds in Java we must look first of all to Manda.” 

Central Java did not languish under the rule of the 
Shrivijaya kings. This is the classic period of Javanese 
architectjire. Borobodur—that epic in stone—is also to be 
ascribed to this period. The image of Avalokiteshvara in 
the Chandi Mendoot is one of the happiest efforts of Javanese 
sculpture and can stand comparison with the best specimens 
of the Gupta school. Again, by a Shailendra king, as a 
proof of the- study of Sanskrit, was edited a Sanskrit glossary 
(Amaramala) in Kavi (Old Javanese). About 863 A. D. 
the Sumatran period of Javanese history comes to an end— 
as an inscription, bearing .the date 785 Shaka era (863 A. D.), 
has been discovered in Central Java which commemorates 
the cult of Agastya. 

About this period the Shaiva princes, who had been 
ousted from Central Java and who had settled down in the 
eastern portion of the island, appear to have won back their 
lost territory from the governors of the Shailendra kings of 
Shrivijaya. Thus was founded the Hindu kingdom of 
Mataram in Central Java which lasted apparently from 863 
A. D. to 915 A. D. Daksha (915 A. D.) seems to be the last 
ruler of Mataram and to be the builder of Prambanam. After 
his reign Central Java seems to have been ruled by governors 
appointed by East Javanese sovereigns. Wawa was one of 
these overlords of Mataram. It was during his reign 
that the ‘Minto inseription’ (924 A. D.) was written. It is 
so called because Sir S. Raffles sent this inscription to Lord 
Minto in Scotland during the period of the British occupation 
of Java. It is a grant for a temple. With Wawa’s death 
Central Java drops out altogether from Javanese history. The 
great building activity continued in Central Java under 
these Mataram princes; for to this period of Hindu revival 
belongs the famous Prambanam group of temples with its 
magnificent reliefs depicting scenes of the Ramayana. About 
828 A. D. (the close .of Wawa’s reign) occurred a great 
disaster, probably a volcanic eruption, and Central Java was 
abandoned. 

The scene now shifts to Eastern Java where rose a power¬ 
ful State under Mpoo Sindok who was at first a minister of 
Wawa. During Sindok’s reign lived the Buddhist author of 
the Subhuti Tantra, a text which attained fame afterwards. 

His great-grand-daugbter Mahendradatta () was 
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married to Udayana, the governor of Bali» wttch island had. 
already come under the sway of the East Javanese princes. 
The o^pring of* this union, as we are told in an inscription, 
was the great Erlangga. While only 15 years of age, this 
prince had to fly from his enemies and take refuge in the 
forest of Vanagiri. He and his followers lived with the 
ascetics in the forest clad in the bark of ti*ees and partaking 
of the same food as these hermits. He then made a vow 
that if he was ever restored to his throne, he would build 
an ashrama in the forest—a vow, which the inscription tells 
us, ho carried out on a magnificent scale. In the Shaka 
year 957 (1035 A. D.), after having overthrown his enemies 
in the east and west and, like a fiery dragon, having burnt 
the andrya (non-Aryan) south, Erlangga was enthroned as 
the overlord of Javadvipa. It was during his reign that 
some of the most renowned Kavi (Old Javanese) poems were 
composed—Arjuna-Viv^ha, Virata-parva and a translation 
of the Mahabharata. The Ramayana may also have been 
translated into Kavi during this reign. 

In 1042 King Erlangga again took to a hermit’s life 
after dividing his kingdom between his two sons. The 
partition was effected by a learned sage, Bharada, who had 
acquired 'siddhV With a pitcher of water, which came 
down from the heavens by the magic power of the great 
master, the boundary line between the two kingdoms of 
Kediri and Jangala was marked out. 

Of Jangala little is known ; but Kediri or Daha has 
made itself illustrious by the contributions its poets have 
made to Kavi literature. As a Dutch scholar has written : 
■‘The Javanese of to-day still looks back on Kediri’s golden 
age as the most perfect realisation of his romantic dreams.” 
About 1104 A. D. flourished at the court of king Varshajaya 
the poet Triguna, who was the author of the Kavi 
poems Sumanasantaka and KrishnSyana. About 1120 A. D. 
reigned Kamesbvara who has been identified with the 
famous hero Radqp Panji of the Panji romance, still so 
popular in Java. He was married to Chandra Kiraha—a 
princess of Jangala—^“with whom the king always sat on 
the golden lion-throne,” and he was the hero of all sort^, of 
adventures. His court-poet was Mpu Dharmaja, who 
composed the Smara-dahana (‘the burning of the God of 
Love’). 

Between 1135 and 1155 A.D. Jayabaya, who is remember¬ 
ed to this day in Java, was on the Kediri throne. During 
his reign the poet Penoolooh wrote the Bhftrata Tuddha 
and the Harlvamsa. Later on Mahabharata episodes were 
adapted in snch a way that the scene of the great battle 
was shifted to Java and the heroes were transformed into 
Javanese pnuces and thus became the ancestors of noble 
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ttavanese familiee. King Jayabaya is described in the Bharata 
■ Yiiddha as a great conqueror who succeeded in overcoming 
even the ruler of Sumatra. The tradition still exists in Java 
that Jayabaya will come back and restore the golden age. 
He was a Vaishwava prince. 

The rulers of Kediri also made their influence felt in 
foreign relations. In 1129 A. D. Klmeshvara received from 
the Chinese Emperor the title of king. We learn from 

Arab sources that Javanese merchants traded up to the 
vicinity of Sophala (on the southeast coast of Africa) 

opposite • Madagascar. There were numerous Kegro slaves 
at the court of the Javanese princes. Inded M. Gabriel 
Ferrand has been led to the conclusion by linguistic evidence 
and by the accounts of Arab and early Portuguese travellers 
that Madagascar was colonised in the first centuries of 
the Christian era by Hinduised emigrants from Sumatra 
and Java. In the 10th centuryi he states, there was a new 
migration to Madagascar from the Malay Archipelago. 

Early in the 13th century Kediri had to submit to the 
adventurer Ken Arok with whose romantic career we have 

now to deal. We have ample material for the history of 

Java from the 13th century onwards, for both the Kagara- 
krtagama and the Pararaton, the two most valuable Kavi 
chronicles which we possess, cover the Singasari and the 
Majapahit periods. The Pararaton continues its narrative 
up to 1478 A. D., i e the end of the Hindu period of 
Javanese history, while the Nagarakrtagaina stops in the 
year 1365 during the reign of Hyam Wuruk—the author 
Prapancha being the court-poet of that great monarch. 

The Pararaton begins with the story of ICen Arok— 
the ancestor of the rulers of the Singasari and Majapahit 
kingdoms. He is described as the issue of Brahma, the 
incarnation of Vish? 2 U and a near relation of Shiva. Being 
thus a superman, he hesitated at nothing. He was guilty 
of theft, murder, and of every conceivable crime. One day, 
while he sat in a gambling den, he met a Brahman who had 
come from India for the sole purpose of seeing him. This 
Brahman had come to know from supernatural sources 
in India that Vishw.u had incarnated himself in Java in the 
person of Ken Arok. With the Brahman’s help Ken Arok 
got into the service of the prince of Singasari (or Tumapel), 
a vassal chief of Kediri. Then he fell in love with the 
wife of the prince, Dedes—the most beautiful woman in 
Java, of whom had been foretold that her husband would 
be a Ghakravarti monarch. After a series of disreputable 
adventures the Kediri prince was disposed of by means of a 
dagger. Ken Arok ascended the throne of Singasari in 12^0, 
married Queen Dedes and soon reduced the neighbouring 
principalities of Jangala and Kediri to submission. He assumed 
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the title of Rajasa Sang Amurvabhumi and had succeeded in 
consolidating his conquests before he was murdered in 1227’. 
The cdebrated image of Prajna-paramita, perhaps the most 
exquisite specimen of the Indo-Javanese school of sculpture, 
is ascribed to his reign, and is said to represent the features 
of his queen Dedes. 

The reign of Krtanagara 1268-1292 A D.) the fourth 
ruler of Sangasari after Ken Arok, was full of events which 
formed a turning-point in Javanese history. Krtanagara, 
even in his life-time, was adored as Shiva-Buddha but in 
reality he was weak and frivolous and brought,disasters 
on his State. Without taking care to make his position 

secure at home, he frittered away his resources in 
expeditions to Malayu 'in Sumatra), Bali, Bakulpura 
(in S. W. Borneo), etc. His inordinate pride led him to 
insult the envoy of the Chinese Emperor Kubilai Khan. 
Meanwhile a vassal of his, Jayakatong of Kediri (or 
Daha), rose in revolt against him. Krtanagara’s son-in-law, 
Baden Vijaya, tried in vain to resist the rebel chief, 

who made his entry into Singasari. Krtanagara was slain, 
and Vijaya escaped to Madura (the island to the north of 
Java! He came back again, however, entered the service 

of his foriner enemy Jayakatong and served him with a 

carefully feigned faithfulness. With that prince’s permission 
Raden Vijaya founded a new town on a waste land which 
came to he known as Majapahit {Bilva-tikta) from a bael 
tree with bitter fruit found growing on the site. Vijaya 
was all the while biding his opportunity, which came in 
1293 A. D., with the arrival of the Chinese troops sent by 
Kubilai Khan to avenge the insult offered to his envoy. 
At the instigation of Raden Vijaya the Chinese generals 
moved against Jayakatong of Kediri, who perished in the 
conflict. His enemy being thus disposed of, Raden Vijaya 
then attacked the Chinese troops, who, astonished at this 
treachery, retreated to their ships and sailed away to China 
without having accomplished anything. Kubilai Khan was 
highly incensed at the failure of this expedition and 
condemned one of his generals, a Mongol, to receive 
seventeen lashes. 

Raden Vijaya, having got rid of all his foes, hscended 
the throne of Majapahit, in 1294 A. D., and, assuming 
the title of Krtarajasa Jayavardhana, made himself the 
overlord of East Java. A fine statute of this first sovereign 
of Majapahi^ erected in the temple built over his ashes, 
represents him as Vishwu with all the sacred symbols. This 
practice of identifying deceased monarchs with the divinities 
they worshipped, in their life-time was common in ancient. 
Cambodia as well as in Java. 

The son of Krfairajasa, who succeeded him, was a 
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worthless ruler. The third sovereiga of Majapahit was 
the great queen Tribhuvanottungadevi Jayavish/tuvardhani— 
the eldest daughter of Krtarajasa. She shared her royal 
position with her mother GSyatri (a devout Buddhist) and 
her sister Bajadevi. Her husband, the Prince-Consort, was 
the chief justice of the realm. It was, however, Gajamada, 
the prime-minister, who was the most masterful personality 
at her court. One day in a cabinet meeting he declared 
that he would not touch the income from his estate till 
West Java, JBali and the chain of islands to the east of it, 
Bakulpura in S.-W. Borneo, Palembang or Shrivijaya in 
Sumatra and Pahang and Singapura (Singapore) in the Malay 
Peninsula were conquered by Majapahit. This solemn 
vow was received with jeers and contemptuous laughter, 
(xajamada, keenly feeling the insult, laid his complaint 
before the queen. The scoffers had to clear out and 
Gajaraada received the royal permission to carry out his 
policy. 

Bali was overrun in 1J343. The powerful prince of 
Badahulu in Bali was slain and as he was the over-lord 
of the chain of islands to the east of Java and of Madura 
and a portion of Celebes—this was a great triumph for 
Majapahit 

Probably the other conquests were achieved during the 
next reign, that ofHayain Wuruk, under whom Gajamada 
continued to serve as prime-minister. 

To this period belong the curious inscriptions of 
Adityavarman—a prince of Sumatra who was a relation 
and a vassal of the queen of Majapahit The language 
of these inscriptions is very obsure but they clearly show 
the prevalence of Tantric doctrines in Sumatra and Java. 
De Heer Moens, in the Tijdsehrifi van het Bataviaasch 
Omwotschap^ 1924 (3 and 4), thus interprets these stanzas, 
which were obviously meant to mystify the reader:—‘In 
1269 Shaka in the month of Jyaisthya, ftince Adityavarman 
received on a cremation-ground the highest consecration, 
thereby gaining salvation, becoming a Kshetrajna, under the 
name of Vishesa Dharani,—enthroned in solitary state (on 
a heap of corpses), laughing violently and drinking blood- 
while his Mahgprasfida li.e. the human sacrifice) flamed up 
and spread all around an awful smell, which however to the 
initiate seemed like the perfume of a million flowers.” After 
his death Adityavarman was supposed to bo identified with 
Avalokiteshvara. 

In this connection may also be mentioned the Tantric 
prances ascribed to Krtanagara (the last King of Singasari) 
by Prapancha—the author of the Nagarakrtagama—who was 
1 court of Majapahit at this time. We have 

already mentioned that Kj'tanagara was supposed to be an 

2 
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incarnation of Shiva-Buddha. He also received consecration 
on a cremation-ground and thus became identified with the 
Jina Akshobhya. The Nagarakrtagama also refers to the 
Tantric Chakra rites diligently carried out by Krtanagara, who 
was also an adept in still darker practices. 

The Sang Hyang Kamahayanikan, which belongs to this 
period and which calls itself a text of Mantrayana Mahayana, 
also bears the impress of Tantrism. A passage in it refers 
to Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva as the emanations of the 
Dhyani Buddha Yairochana. ^ 

This digression on the prevalence of Tantric doctrines 
in Java and Sumatra would serve to show how the deca¬ 
dence of both Hinduism and Buddhism paved the way for 
the success of Islam in these islands. 

To return to Queen Jayavishnuvardhani, she withdrew 
from the affairs of state when her son Hyam Wuruk (a 
Javanese name meaning the “young cock”) became of age 
in 1350 A. D. The reign of Hyam Wuruk (his royal title 
was Shri Rajasanagara) saw the great expansion of Majaphit. 
This was due mostly to the genius of Gajamada, who, till his 
death in 1364, continued loyally to serve the king. Both the' 
Nagarakrtagama and the Pararaton give us a list of the countries 
which, during this reign, belonged to Majapahit and this list 
is of a quite respectable length. According to it the empire 
of Majapahit included at this time all the islands between 
Java and New Guinea—the south and western part of the 
last-mentioned island also acknowledging the sway of Majaphit. 
Moreover Borneo, South and West Celebes, Buton, Bum, 
Ceram (Ambon), Banda, Banggai, the W. Molucca Isles, Talaut, 
etc. are all included in this list of dependencies. Then we 
come to the petty islets between Borneo and the Malay 
Peninsula. On the Malay Peninsula itself Kedah. Kelang, 
Singapore, Pahang, Kelantan, etc. belonpd to Majapahit. 
Findly the great island of Sumatra, including Palerabang or 
Shrivijaya^ formed part of this {powerful empire. Thus was 
carried out the scheme of Gajamada on a larger scale than 
he had planned originally. A part at least of these extensive 
conquests was achieved by an admiral of the name of Nala 
during the reign of Hyam Wuruk’s mother. 

After enumerating the conquests, the Nagarakrtagama 
mentions the countries in alliance with Majapahit. Ayodhya 
and Rajapuri (both in Siam), Marutma (Martaban), Kambuja, 
Champa and Tavana (North Annam) were steadfast allies 
{mitra) of Majapahit. Madura, it should be noted, was not 
regarded as foreign territory—it was reckoned as part of 
Java itself. 

These islands brought their tribute regularly to the court 
of Majapahit Owing to the desire of H. M. Hyam Wuruk 
to^fip^hei^ the general welfare, Mantrins and Bhujangas 
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(leArned priests) were sent out by royal command to look 
after State affairs in these distant possessions. Sbaiva 
Bhujangas, besides their political work, were allowed to 
introduce the Shaiva cult wherever they went, so that it 
might not dwindle away. For the Bhujangas of the 
Buddhist faith i^e whole of the West of Java was a forbidden 
ground as in ancient times there were no Buddhists there. 
But as regards Eastern Java and the islands to the east, the 
Buddhist Bhujangas were permitted to visit them. Two 
eminent Buddbist monks, Bharada and Kutaran, established 
a system of land-tenure in Bali on the Majapahit model. 

The efforts of the Bhujangas, Prapancha tells us, met 
with great success. Whatever regions dare trangress the 
royal ordinances were attacked and severely punished by the 
admirals iJaladhi-mantri) of Majapahit, several of whom 
won great renown. 

“Five is the number of the blameless ministers,” to quote 
the Nagarakrtagama “who protect the realm.” Members of 
the royal family ruled over many of the different parts of 
the kingdom but they appeared very often at the court of 
Majapahit to pay homage to the king. The principal Queen, 
with the title of Shri Parameshvari, was Sushumna Devi who 
is described by the poet Prapancha as an incarnation of Eati. 

The Nagarakrtagma gives a detailed account of the 
capital Majapahit iBilva-lilda) with its deep tanks, avenues 
of kesar and champak trees, public squares, bazaars 

palaces and the royal pavilion (the hall) where the 
prime-minister (the pati\ the Aryas and the “trusted five” 
(the cabinet) approached the king of Tikta-shriphala (Majapahit). 
In the eastern part of the capital dwelt the Shaiva Brahmans, 
of whom the very reverend Brahmaraja was the chief. 
In the southern part lived the Buddhists—the head of the 
Sangha being the Sthavira Eengkannadi. In the western 
part there were the houses of the Kshatriyas, ministers, etc. 

As far as we can gather from contemporary sources. 
Buddhism flourished in aristocratic circles. That would 
explain the large number of fine Buddhist shrines which 
rose during this period. But it did not enter so much into 
the life of the people. Javanese literature is overwhelmingly 
Brahmanic. Even Buddhist poets wrote on episodes of the 
Hindu epics during the Majapahit period. 

Dr. Vogel states that at this time Javanese plastic art 
presents a type which is much more Polynesian than Indian. 
This is to be noted especially in the highly fantastic 
sculptured panels of Chandi Panataran in Eastern Java 
representing Eamayana scenes. Here we find strange figures 
of warriors, demons and monkeys mingled with decorative 
clouds in the quaintest possible way. But this Polynesian 
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style is confined to the exterior decoration of the temples 
of this period* The images inside the shrines are still of 
the genuine Indian type of Central Java, and many of these 
images bear’ inscriptions denoting their names in North- 
Indian characters which, from the specimens I have seen, 
r^emble Bengali more than Nagari. 

After the death of the great Hyam Wunik in 1389 A. D. 
a rapid decline set in. A civil war between the son-in-law 
and the son of the deceased monarch proved disastrous 
for Majapahit. North Borneo, Indragiri in Sumatra and 
Malaka took this opportunity to shake oft tne Javanese 
yoke. A terrible famine wrought havoc in Majapahit itself. 

Of the last rulers of Majapahit we know but little, as 
the Pararaton gives but the most meagre information. 
During the reign of Suhita, the grand-daughter of Hyam 
Wuruk, Kediri or Daha became independent under a rebel 
chief of the name of Bbre Daha. She was succeeded by her 
younger brother, Krtavijaya, who married a princess of 
Champa. This queen favoured Islam which must have 
strengthened its foothold in Java during this reign. She 
died in 1448. 

According to the tradition still current in Java, the 
generosity of the last monarch .of Majapahit, Bra Yijaya V, 
towards the Mahomedans met with ingratitude. The last 
words of the dying king, after he had seen the overthrow 
of his kingdom in 1478, were that foreigners would come 
some day from far over the seas and avenge him ; and 
the Dutch claim to have fulfilled the prophecy. 

But according to an inscription discovered by Dr. Krom, 
it was a Hindu prince, Ranavijaya, who dealt the death-blow 
to Mahapahit in 1478. Ranavijaya belonged to Kediri and 
was probably the son of Bhre Daha who revolted during 
the reign of Suhita. The city was not however destroyed, 
as in 1521 we find it still mentioned as an important place. 
But after 1478 Majapajjit ceased to be the capital, and the 
more important families fled to Bali. Ranavijaya or his 
successors must have been swept away ere long by the 
rapidly rising tide of Islam. For the Muslim period of 
Java begins from the opening years of the 16th century. 

A few words on Bali would probably be not out of 
place here. The first cppper-plates of Bali appear about 
896 A. D. The first Balinese king mentioned in an inscription 
(c. 922 A. D.) is of the name* of Dgrasena. These inscriptions 
are in old Balinese which is different from Kavi. Hinduised 
Bali seems to have developed in this early period on 
independent lines. It was not much influenced by Java 
as yet It wa$ colonised directly from India It was during 
the' reign of Bdangga that the first close relatiofts commenced 
, with Javib 
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According to the Javanese accounts, a number of Shaiva 
Brahmans came (probably from India) to Majapahit just 
before its fall in 1478 and then fled to Bali. The Balinese 
Brahmans trace their descent from Padanda (Pandit) Tabu 
Bavuh—a name which means, “the newly arrived.” The 
five existing subdivisions of Brahmans in Bali are supposed 
to be descended from him and his five wives. Buddhism 
still survives in Bali but Hinduism is in the ascendant. 
At great feasts a Buddhist priest is invited to join four 
Shaiva »andits. Ida is the title of Brahmans, Deva that 
of Kshatriyas, Grusti of Vaishyas, while the Shudras are 
given a name of courtesy—Bape and Meme ( WIT, ITT). 
The Kshatriya princes of Bali trace their descent from Deva 
Agung—a Majapahit prince who settled down in Bali. 
For a long time the Balinese chiefs did not forget Java^ 
Easternmost Java and Western Bali have been rendered 
desolate by continuous wars between Muslim Java and 
Bali. Unsuccessful in Java, the Balinese princes conquered 
some of the islands to the east, Lombok, etc. 

Only certain portions of the Vedas have survived in 
Bali. The Brahmanda Purana is probably complete. Under 
the heading of Tuturs we have a miscellaneous collection 
of Sanskrit texts on Hindu law and polity, Kajaniti, etc. 
This is almost all the Sanskrit literature Bali still possesses. 

The Ramayana (which has not got the Uttara Kanda) 
exists in Bali in the Kavi language. The Uttara Kanda 
forms a separate work by itself. The name of the 
Mahabharata is not known in Bali but six of its parvas 
exist in a complete form in Kavi. The rest are incomplete. 

Then there are the chronicles or ballads—e. g. the Usana 
Java and the Usana Bali. The last calls the island Balianka 
—the lap of the strong afid valiant—thus fitly expressing 
the bold, warlike spirit of the Balinese. 



SHRIVIJAYA—TJUE UJ^’ TMJIJ 8HA1LENJDKA 

MONARCHS OF SUMATRA 

The archaeologicl monuments of the Hindu period in 
Sumatra are of small importance compared with those of 
Java. Moreover, in the last two centuries of the Hindu 
period of Javanese history under the Majapahit * dynasty 
(1294-1480}, Java acquired a pre-eminent position in the 
Archipelago. Thus the other islands were quite thrown into 
the shade by Java which alone was considered to be 
important But we must remember that Majapahit rose into 
importance only at the end of the 13th century A. D.. and 
that both Java and Sumatra had been Hinduised more than 
a thousand years before that period. 

From Chinese sources we learn that a Hinduised kingdom 
of Palembang (formerly known as Shrivijaya) existed in 
Sumatra in the 5th century A.D. In the 10th century this 
kingdom of Sanfotsi or Che-li-fo-chi (the Chinese rendering 
of Shrivijaya) ruled over 15 subject states. In the 10th 
century this Sumatran kingdom was conquered by Java but 
soon recovered its independence. Early in the 13th century 
we find again a list of the subject countries of Shrivijaya. 
In the 14th century it <»me under the sway of the Majapahit 
Kingdom of Java. But till very recently Sumatra was never 
considered to be very important in comparison with Java. 

M. Georges Coedes has now given (in his Royaume dc 
Shrivijaya, 1918) strong reasons for reconsidering this opinion. 
He was the first to identify Palembang with Shrivijava. In 
the 7th century A.D., Shrivijaya included the isle of Bangka 
between Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. In the 8th 
century it appearss as a sovereign power as far north in the 
Malay Peninsula>as the Bay of Bandom. In the 9th century 
this Sumatran kingdom is mentioned in connection with a 
monastery at Nalanda in an inscription of Devapala of 
Bengal. In this inscription the King’s title is given as Shailen- 
dra-vanshatilako yavabhumipalah. * * * * In the 10th century 
Chola inscriptions ascribe* a^ Buddhist temple built at 
N^egapatam (near Madras) to the Shailendra kings of Shrivijaya. 
Shortly after that the Cholas of Southern India attacked 
Shrivijaya and conquered it for a short time. But it soon 
recovered its power. Chau Ja-Kua, a Chinese author of the 
13tfa centuiy, mentions many places in Sumatra, the Mal^^y 
Peninsula, eta, as acknowledging its supremacy. 

The Shailendra, dynasty of the kingdom of ^rivijaya in 
?%mafera ^pref^ed Mahayana Buddhism. How there is a 
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'temple in Central Java, the shrine of Kalasan erected in 
honour of the Mahayana divinity Tara, which was constructed 
in 778 A.D., by the order of a Buddhist King of the Shailendra 
dynasty of Shrivijaya. As the Kalasan inscription mentions 
that the temple was in the King’s own kingdom, we must 
conclude that Central Java was included in the empire of 
the Shailendra sovereigns in the second half of the 8th 
century. These Sumatran monarchs built on a grand scale 
in Java (Borobodur, etc.) and were represented in that island 
by their,viceroys. * 

It was probably also in the 8th century that the Shrivijaya 
fleet ravaged the coast of Annara (Champa) and penetrated 
as far as the capital of Cambodia. A Champa inscription of 
787 A.D. states that the armies of ‘Java’ (spelt Java, not Yava) 
coming on board ships burnt the shrine of Shri 
Bhadradhipatishvara. Java here means Shrivijaya and not Java 
as both Java and Sumatra were called Java alike by 
foreigners. Kamboja (Cambodia) also did not escape these 
inroads. It is from the narrative of an Arab traveller of 
the 9th century that we get a dramatic account of it. The 
Arab merchant Sulayman had travelled in India and China, 
and his accounts, written in 851 A.D., were commented upon 
by Abu Zayd Hassan about 916 A.D. In his description of 
the kingdom of Zabai (or Sribuza—the Arab name for Shri¬ 
vijaya) occurs the following passagef :— “The King (of Zabai) 
is known by the title of Maharaja ... He rules over numerous 
islands. The islands of Sribuza, Rami (Ramini is another 
name for Sumatra—obviously the Arab traveller does not 
know that Zabaj, Sribuja and Rami are all in Sumatra) 
belong to him.. . The maritime kingdom of Kalah (Kra) also 
acknowledges his sway... His own island is as fertile as a 
land can possibly be and the population is very dense and 
continuous”. Then he proceeds to describe a curious custom 
of the Maharajas. Every morning, we are told, the treasurer 
brought to the king an ingot of gold of the shape of a 
brick which in the king’s presence he threw into a lake 
near the palace. During the life-time of the king no one 
would touch these golden bricks. When he would die his 
successor would have these ingots taken out. After being 
counted and weighed they would be distributed among the 
members of the royal family, the genei'als, the servants 
and the poor. The number of these golden bricks and their 
total weight were then written in the official records and 
the prestige of a king would depend on the amount of gold 


* Prof. Krom—De Sumantraansche periode der Javaansclie 
Geschiedenis—1919- 

t Relations des voyages et 'textes geographiques Arabs.par 

Gabriel Ferrand, 1922. 
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he would leave behiud. Then the Arab traveller proceeds to 
describe Khmer (the indigenous name of Cambodia):— 
“According to the annals of Z^baj there was once upon a 
time a king of Khmer. Khmer is the country from which 
the aloe Khmer is exported. It is not an island and 
there is no kingdom which possesses a larger population 
than Khmer (Cambodia)... .All fermented liquors and every 
kind of debauchery are forbidden there; in the cities and 
throughout the kingdom one would not be able to find a 
single person leading a dissolute life... Between Khmer 
and Zabaj the distance is from 10 to 20 days by sea 
according to the weather. It is narrated that there was 
once a Mng of Khmer who was young and rash, One 

day he was seated in his palace which holds a commanding 
position on the bank of a river resembling the Tigris (the 
distance between the palace and the sea being one day s 
journey) and he had his minister with him. He was 

discussing with his minister the magnificence of the kingdom 
of the Maharaja of Zabaj, the number of islands it comprised, 
etc., when the king said that he had a desire which he 
longed to satisfy. The minister, who was sincerely attached 
to him and who knew how rash the king was in his 
decisions, asked him about his desire. The king replied :— 
“I wish to see the head of the Maharaja of Zabaj before me 
on a plate.” The minister understood that it was jealousy 
which had suggested the idea to his master and he replied:— 
‘I do not like to hear my sovereign express such a desire. 
.. . .The kingdom of Zabaj is a distant island and is not in 
our neighbourhood. It had never shown any intention of 
attacking Khmer... Ko one should hear about this desire 
(expressed by the king) and the king should never mention 
it to anybody’. The king became displeased with his 
minister and disregarding the advice of his loyal counseller 
he repeated his statement to the generals and other courtiers 
who were present there. The news flew from mouth to 
mouth till it spread everywhere, and it came to the know¬ 
ledge of the Maharaja of Zabaj. He was an energetic 
sovereign, active and experienced. He called his minister, 
told him what he had heard and then added that he must 
take some steps in this matter after what the foolish king 
of !^hmer bad said in public. Then telling the minister to 
keep the matter secret, he bade him prepare a thousand 
ships and'to man them with as many ^oops as possible. 
It was given out to the public that the Maharaja intended, 
to make a tour through the islands included in his kiogdom 
....The king of Khmer did not suspect anything till 
the kCaha]ra|k had Inched the river leadjlug to the capital 
and i^ded^^ h^^ The capital was taken by 

Si ifce, king of Khmer was' captured. The 
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people fled before‘the foreign conquerors. But the Maharaja 
had it proclaimed by public criers that nobody would be 
molested. Then he seated himself on the throne of Khmer 
and ordered tlie king of Khmer and his minister to be 
summoned before him. The Maharaja asked the king of 
Khmer what had made him express such a desire. The 
king did not reply. Then the Maharaja said: “You wished 
to see my head on a plate. If you had similarly desired to 
seize my kingdom or to ravage it, I would have done the 
same to jour country. But as you only intended to see 
my head cat off, I would confine myself to subjecting you 
to the same treatment and then I would return to my 
country without touching anything else in the kingdom 
of Khmer... . This would bo a lesson to your successors 
so that no one would be tempted to undertake a task 
beyond his powers.” So lie had the king beheaded. Then 
he addressed the minister ; “I know well the good advice 
you gave your master. What a pity that he did not 
lioed it! Now seek somebody who can be a good king 
after this mad man and put him on the tlirone.” Then 
the Maharaja returned to his own country without taking 
or allowing any one else to take anything from 
Khmer. When he reached the capital he sat down on 
the throne which faces the lake into which the golden 
bricks are thrown and had tlie head of the king of Khmer 
placed before him on a plate. Then he summoned the high 
functionaries of his state and told them why he had 
undertaken this expedition. .. . Then he had the head 
embalmed and sent it in a vase to the new king of Khmer 
along with a letter to the effect that the Maharaja had only 
been forced to act like that on account of the feelings of 
Jiatred which the late king of Khmer had expressed towards 
liini and that this chastisement should serve as a lesson 
to any one who would imitate the deceased prince. When 
this news reached the ears of the kings of India and China, 
the Maharaja of Zabaj rose in esteem in their eyes.” 

That this is not merely an Arabian Nights, tale is 
proved by the fact that the important Cambodian inscrip¬ 
tion of Sdok Kak Thom* mentions that on coming back from 
Java (early in the 9th century) Jayavarman IT (one of the 
greatest of the Cambodian monarchs) built three capitals 
in succession. All these capitals were^ embellished with 
images of Avalokiteshvara. Apparently Jayavarman II had 
caught the spirit of the great building activity which the 
Mahayanist Kings of Shrivijaya were at this time showing 
in Central Java. Another passage in this Sdok Kak Thom 

- * Finot, Notes d’lpigraphie—p. 87-88—Bulletin de I’^loole 

franpaise dExteSme Orient, Tome XV 1915. 
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inscription suggests some close relation between the 
religion followed at first by Jayavarman II of Cambodia 
and that of Java or Shrivijaya (which held Central Java 
under its swity at that time.) In this passage Jayavarman 
asks the Brahman Hirawyadama, who came from Janapada, 
to draw up a ritual so that Kambiija-desha might no 
longer be dependent on Java. It seems that Jayavarman 
IF, at first a fervent Mahayanist (like the Shrivijaya kings 
of Sumatra and Java), adopted a Tantric form of Shaivism 
(for we hear of Hirawyadama teaching Tantric texts) 
to cut off all connection with Shrivijaya. 

The Shailendra monarchs of Shrivijaya were zealous patrons 
of Mahayana Buddhism. Prof. Krom in his recent great 
work on Indo-Javanese history, mentions that in Sumatra 
itself gold plates have been discovered with mystic syllables 
and symbols. The ITaeari characters leave no doubt that 
these plates should be ascribed to the Shrivijaya rulers. 
Prof. Kern states that Bharmapala, the famous gum of 
Nalanda, passed his last year in Sumatra. As this island- 
kingdom was in close touch with Magadha and Bengal, it 
must have derived its Mahayana Buddhism from these 
regions. Under the Pala Kings the Mahayana doctrines 
flourished in Bengal and Magadha as they did nowhere else 
in India. And it was a Mahayana tinged with Tantra-yana. 
We find exactly the same blend of Buddhist and Tantric 
doctrines in Sumatra, Java and to some extent in Cambodia. 
The earliest Mahayana inscriptions of the Shrivijaya Kings 
in Java are also written, not in the South Indian Crantha 
characters (as is the case with the earlier Javanese 
epigraphy), but in a North Indian script almost exactly like 
that of 9th century inscriptions discovered at Nalanda. 
Indications from other sources, which need not be specified 
here in detail, point also to the same conclusion that if 
the early Shaiva cult in the Archipelago and Indo-China 
originated from South India, the later wave of Mahayana 
Buddhism should be traced to the influence of Magadha 
and Bengal. , 

Central Java seems to have been recovered from 
Shrivijaya domination about 863 a. d. by the Hindu-Javanese 
princes from Bast Java. In bis new book, Hindoe-Jj^yansche 
Geschiedenis, Prof. Krom raises the interesting question as 
to why the Sumatrrfh king in the Nalanda inscription refers 
to his grand-father as the ruler of Java which was only a 
dependency and which had been lost in 890 a. d. (the date 
of the N^nda inscription). This ancestor then was probably 
not the ruler of Shrivijaya and Java, and Java and Shrivijaya 
may have been separate though allied states under members 
of the Shailendra dynasty. 

Antagonism between Sumatra and Javanese rulers (who bad 
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'silifted their headquarters to the eastern portion of the 
islands) continued, however, well on into the 11th century. 
Indeed, I’rof. Krom is of opinion that the restoration 
of Java really took place only after Shrivijaya had to yield 
to an invasion from South India by a Chola King (circa 
1031 A. D.). After recovering her independence, Java, 
which had learnt a lesson, took care not to attack Palem- 
bang (Shrivijaya). The East Javanese monarchs turned their 
attention eastwards to Bali, etc. Meanwhile the great power 
of the ^^st (Shrivijaya) continued to flourish. Towards 
the end of the 12th century Java and Sanfotsi (Shrivijaya) 
are mentioned by Chinese authors as two most important 
commercial countries. The two great monarchies stand side 
by side, independent of each other, and of equal power— 
the one (Shrivijaya) ruling the western and the other (Java) 
the eastern part of the Archipelago.* 

Chau Ju-Kua, a Chinese customs officer who wrote on 
Chinese and Arab trade in the 13th century,t devotes a 
chapter to Sanfotsi (Shrivijaya):—“Sanfotsi is situated between 
Cambodia and Java. . . When the King goes out, he sits in a 
boat and is sheltered by a silk umbrella and guarded by 
men bearing gold lances. The people live scattered about 
outside the city or on the water on rafts, and these (latter) 
are exempt from taxation. The people are skilled at fighting 
on land and water. . .In time of war they appoint the chiefs 
and commanders ; each furnishes his own military equipment 
and the necessary provisions. For terrifying the enemy and 
defying death they have no equals. They use chopped-off 
lumps of silver in their business transactions. . .In writing 
official documents they use foreign characters (the Chinese 
chronicle of the Sung dynasty quotes this paragraph but 
substitutes ‘Sanskrit’ for ‘foreign characters’). The laws of 
this country are very severe. Persons guilty of adultery 
are condemned to death. When the king dies, the people 
observe mourning and shave their heads, while his personal 
followers choose voluntary death by leaping into the blazing 
pyre. This act is called ‘living and dying together.’ There 
is in Sanfotsi a golden image of Buddha called the ‘Hill of 
Gold.’ Every new king, before ascending the throne, has a 
statue made of gold representing his person. The people 
offer vases of gold to these statues. These statues and vases 
bear inscriptions forbidding future generations to melt them. 
When a person is seriously ill, he distributes among the 
poor a sum equivalent to his weight in silver. . . .The king 
has the tittle of ‘Long-tsing.’ (M. Pelliot believes that ‘Long- 
tsing signifies ‘the seed of the dragon or the Kaga’. This is 

* N. J. Krora—De Sumati'ansche Periodo der Javaansche 
Geschiedenis. 

t Translation by Friedrich Hirth and W. Rockhill, 1912. 
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important, a$ it would ascribe a Naga origin to' the Shailendra 
rulers of Sumatra. In Cambodia also, a Nagi is the ancestress 
of the royal, dynasty. M. Coedds thinks that these Naga 
traditions are of PaJlava South Indian origin). The king 
may not eat grain but is fed on sago. Should he do otherwise, 
the year would be a dry one and grain dear. He bathes 
in rose-water—should be use ordinary water, there would 
be a great flood. . Besides the natural products of the country 
which include tortoise-shell, camphor, different varieties of 
aloe, cloves, sandal and cardamons, one can find here foreign 
products such as pearls, iucense, rose-water, gardenia flowers 
civet, myrrh, assa-tetida, ivory, coral, cotton cloth, sword- 
blades, etc. Arabs and others who have settled in the 
country, and foreign merchants come to sell (their goods) ex¬ 
changing them for gold, silver, silk stufe, sugar, rice, camphor, 
etc. This country, controlling the straits through which the 
foreigners’ traffic must pass, keeps the pirates of other 
countries in check by using an iron chain as a barrier 
which can be raised or lowered at will by an ingenious 
device... If a merchant ship passes by without halting (at 
the port of Sanfotsi), the boats of this country attack that 
vessel. Therefore this country is a great shipping centre.” 

Fifteen States are mentioned by Chau Ju-Kua as 
dependencies of Sanfotsi (Shrivijaya), among which are 
Pahang, Hedah, Kelantan and some other localities in the 
Malaya Peninsula, and Sunda or Western Java, and, curiously, 
the last name in this list of dependencies is Ceylon. 
Three hundred years before this Chinese work was written 
the Arab Masudi wrote in his ‘Prairies of Gold’ about the 
Maharaja who was the king of the island of Zabaj (Shrivijaya), 
of Kalah (Kra), of Sirandip (Ceylon), etc. * 

When the list of Chau Ju-Kua was being prepared 
(1225 A. D.\ Java had just come under the Singasari 
dynasty w'hich was going to make a breach in this balance 
of power maintained between the two powerful island 
kingdoms. In 1270 a Javanese expedition conquered 
Jambi in Surrfatra and left some traces of Javanese supremacy 
in the heart of the island. A counter-attack by Shrivijaya 
followed. But the Majapahit heirs of the Singasaris under¬ 
took systematically the conquest of the Archipelago. In 
1377 Priembang (Shrivijaya) also fell—-this time for good 
and all. A hundred years later the Majapahit power of 
Java also waned away, A period of seven centuries was 
thus closed which began wjith Palembang (Shrivijaya) as 
the dominant power, which was then followed by a balance 
of power between Java and Sumatra, and which ended in 
complete Javanese supremacy. 

V Mmpire sumatranais de Srlvijsya par Q, Ferrand,, p. U, 
note (6), 
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This subjection of Palembang (Shrivijaya) by Majapahit 
was a sad end of Shrivijaya’s greatness. The Javanese 
deliberately neglected the country in order to destroy a 
rival They did not come in sufficient numbers them¬ 
selves to settle in Sumatra, and the local authority was 
put in the hands of the Chinese settlers. Palembang being 
an important trade-centre attracted Chinese merchants who 
met here Arab merchants from the west.' The heads of 
this Chinese colony made piracy their chief business. 
The countrs'', inspite of its fertility, lay uncultivated, and 
really it was a time of general decay. 

We should compare this sad picture of Palembang 
under Javanese supremacy with the condition of Central 
Java under Sumatran influence in the 8th and 9th centuries. 
The beautiful temple of Kalasan and many other noble shrines 
were constructed in Java towards the end of the Sth century 
by order of the Shailendra Kings of Shrivijaya. A short 
time later rose Borobudur—the most wonderful Buddhist 
stupa in the world. In the galleries of Borobudur, orthodox 
Mahayana legends twe have already seen that the nilers of 
Shrivijaya were fervent Mahayanists) are combined in a 
harmonious whole, having the evident object of giving the 
faithful, as they are ascending the monument, the impres¬ 
sion that they are also ascending spiritually. The unadorn¬ 
ed and plain character of the upper terraces is in 
striking contrast to the rich decoration so lavishly applied to 
the lower stories of the edifice.* The bas reliefs of 
Mahayanist Borobudur are based on the Lalita Vistara, 
though the artists have given a local touch to the reliefs, 
for the back-ground is not Indian but Javanese. Accor¬ 
ding to Prof. Krom the stupa form of architecture was 
introduced into Java by Sumatran architects. For though 
Java is rich in antiquities, the stupa form is represented in 
Java only by Borobudur, whereas in Sumatra several stupas 
occur even in ancient monuments. 

Finally Prof. Krom states that the strikingly harmonious 
character of the distribution of the decorative parts, the 
wondeiful care shown by the artists as to the fitting in of 
the details to the whole, which wc find in Borobodur, do 
not survive in later Javanese architecture. In Sumatra 
these characteristics survived longer. Therefore, Sumafran 
artists must have introduced these features in the Buddhist 
temples of this Sumatran period in Central Java. Thus 
the view of the absolute superiority of Java in political 
power, art, and culture will now have to be given up. 

i 

'* N. J.J^in--De Sumatransche Periode der Javaansche Qeschie- 
denis. (The first and the last part of this paper arc bas^ 
mainly on this work). , 


JAVA AND SUMATRA IN INDIAN LITERATURE 


The fourth Canto of the Raraayana contains considerable 
geographical details. Sita has been stolen away by Ravawa. 
Sugriva, the monkey-king, who has become the ally of Rama, 
sends searching parties to the four cardinal points, and for 
each of them describes the itinerary to be followed. He 
begins with the eastern route. After describing the regions 
through which the Jumna» the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
flow, he passes on to Tndo-China. After the description of 
‘the isle with the wall of gold’ (Suvarna-dvipa or Sumatra ) 
we come to the well-known passage •* “With all your efforts 
reach Yava-dvipa (the island of Java), adorned with seven 
kingdoms, the isle of gold and silver, adorned with mines of- 
gold ; then beyond the isle of Yava is the mountain Shishira 
whose peak touches the sky and which is the abode of gods 
and demons.” 

Is this passage a later interpolation ? Prof. Sylvain L6vi 
in his “Pour I’Histoire du Ramayawa” (1918) gives reasons 
for ascribing an early date to it. The Buddhist Sanskrit 

work Saddharma-smrityupasthana-'sutra () 
contains a passage Avhich gives a description of Jambudvipa. 
This passage follows closely the Digvarriana in the 

Ramayawa. Countries, rivers, seas, etc. are mentioned 
in the same order. But Java is not mentioned here, though 
the isle with the wall of gold is to be found here too. Now 
this work was translated into Chinese in 539 k. d. by a 
Brahman coming from Benares. According to Sharat Chandra 
Das, Ashvaghosha wrote a commentary on this sutra. This 
would take us to the period of Kanishka i.e. the end of the 
first century a.d., or the beginning of the second century. 

Ptolemy Tefers to Java as labadioou’ (Yava-dvipa). Wo do 
not know the exact date of the geography of Ptolemy. He 
was an astronomer of Alexandria who wrote his geography 
mainly with the object of drawing a map of the world with 
latitudes and longitudes, and incidentally he has briefly 
described the counties referred to in his work. He himself 
admits that he relies on descriptions given by travellers such 
as Mariu of Tyre. His work can be assigned approximately 
to the middle of the second century a.d. 

Ptolemy tiius describes Java : “labadiou, which means 
‘the ‘ isle of barley’ (so Ptolemy knew the meaning of the 
Sanskrit nafne Yava-dvipa of the island), is said to be of 
extraordinary fertility, and produces plenty of gold. The 
capM;is \4rgyra (the city of silver) situated at its western 
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Extremity.” Between India and Java Ptolemy places a series 
of islands inhabited by cannibals (the Pumshadata of the 
Bamayaraa). 

Oderic de Pordenone (in 1316) follows the Ramaya/za 
more closely than Ptolemy in his description of Java. 
“Near Sumatra there is a large island. The king of this 
island has seven kingdoms under him.” Oderic then men¬ 
tions the walls of the king’s palace as being of gold. Is 
this a reminwcence (as Prof. Levi suggests) of ‘the isle with 
the wall of* gold’ ? 

In the Etudes Asiatiques published in 1925, on the 
occasion of the 25th anniversary of tbe ficole Frangaise 
de I’Extr^me Orient, Prof. L6vi has contributed an article 
‘Ptolem6e, le Niddesa et la Brhatkatha.’ From the Niddesa, a 
commentary on the Pali Buddhist Canon, Prof. L6vi cites a 
passage in which different kinds of torments are enumerat¬ 
ed : “Again, under the sway of passions which dominate 
the soul, in quest of enjoyments, he embarks on the great 
sea which is sometimes icy cold, sometimes burning hot, 
troubled with mosquitoes etc., suffering from hunger and 
thirst; he goes to Gumba, Takkola, Takkasila, Kalamukha, 
Maranapara, Yesunga, Yerapatha, Yava, Taraali, Yanga, 
Elavaddhana, Suvannaku^a, Suvannabhumi, Tambapanni, 
Suppara. Bharukaccha, Surattha, Anganeka, Gangana, Para- 
magangana, Yona, Paramayona, Alasanda, Marnkantara, 
Jannupatha, Ajapatha, Mendhapatha, Sankupatha, Chattapatha, 
Yamsapatha, Sakunapatha, Musikapatha, Daripatha, Yettachara; 
and thus again he is tormented, very much tormented.” The 
same series of places reappears in an identical form in 
another passage of the same work. By comparing it with 
similar lists in the Milinda Panho and in the Sloka-Samgraha 
(which is based on the much older Brhatkatha), Prof. L6vi 
comes to the conclusion that it is a stereotyped series giving 
the names of places a navigator might visit while sailing 
along the eastern coast of the Bay of Bengal, ie. sea-side 
localities in Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Java, and Sumatra, 
and then making for India via Ceylon (Tambapanni). We 
come then to the ports on the western coast of India :— 
Suppara (Sopara), Bharukaccha (Broach), Surattha (Surat) and 
after some stages difficult to identify, we pass on to the 
Greek country (Yona), to Greater Greece (Parama Yona), to 
Alexandria (Alasanda). Takkola (the second name in the list) 
was situated on the western coast of the isthmus of Kra. 
Takkasila, which comes just after Takkola. is not Taxila, but 
the ‘Tokosonna’ (near Kra) in Ptolemy’s map of Transgangetic 
India. Yanga, which is mentioned soon after Java, is not 
Bengal, but the island of Banka between Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula. Suvannabhumi corresponds to the Chryse 
of the Greek and Roman writers. It is a comprehensive 
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term for the oountrios situated to the east of the Bay of 
Bengal This region was the Bl Dorado of Indian adrenturers. 
Suvannaku^ is probably identical with the Suva^ma-ku^yaka 
in Kautilya’s ‘Artha-Shastra.’ In the chapter where Kautilya 
deals with valuable objects Suvarna-ku^yaka is described as 
a country of rare and precious products such as white 
sandal (the best variety of which is to be found in the 
Archipelago), duhula, etc. Probably it is to be located some^ 
where in Sumatra. The list of ‘pathas’ or paths is to bo 
found also in the Sloka-Sanigraha (which raust»have taken 
it from the Brhatkatha). Thus the Aja-patha means ‘the p^th 
of goats’ (where goats onlp can be used for cariying 
raerchandise\ Mendha-patha—‘the path of rams’, Sanku-patha— 
‘the path of spikes’ (the steep assents being climbed with the 
help of spikes), Chatta-patha—‘the path of umbrellas’ (where 
big ^umbrellas were to be used as parachutes for getting 
down), and so on 

In the Supriyavadana, Prof. L6vi points out how before 
Supriya roaches the land of gold, he lias to scale mountains 
by driving iron spikes into the rock and sometimes he has 
to use a ladder of canes (the Fettachara of our list) * 

So these extraordinary ‘pathas’ were familiar to the 
adventurers who went to Savar??abhumi in quest of gold. 

To sum up : Prof. L6vi is of opinion that the passage 
rcfeiTed to in the Niddesa (which cannot be later than the 
3rd century a.d.), con’esponds closely with Ptolemy’s map 
as regards this series of places which were all on the sea- 
route from the Burmese coast, via Java, Ceylon and the 
western cost of India, to Alexandria Probably Suppara 
(Surparaka or Sopara) in the neighbourhood of Bombay was 
the great emporium from which the merchant vessels sailed 
both east and west along this route. 

Another mention of Java has been found by Prof. Sylvain 
L6vi in the ‘Sutra of the Twelve Stages of Buddhahood,’ 
translated into Chinese in 392 a.d. by the monk Kalodaka: 
—“In the ocean there are 2500 kingdoms of which 180 
subsist on cereals and the rest on fish and turtles. The 
kingdom of the ruler of the first island is Sseu-li, this king¬ 
dom serves only the Buddha;.the fourth (island) is Oho-ye: 

it produces the long pepper (pipa) as well as oMn^ 
pepper.” Sseu-li, Prof. Levi is sure, is Ceylon, devotion 
to Buddha being one of the traditions of the island. Cho-ye, 
he thinks, is Jaya, which is meant for Java. The ‘pipa’ is 
‘pippali* in Sanskrit. The Chou fan che (a Chinese work of 


* The episode of the ‘Sakunapatha’ or ‘the path of birds’ in the 
Brhatkatha may bp the source fipm which the story of Slndbad and 
hik adventure the roe birds may have been derived. Some 
at IdSst of the adyentUKes Slndbad the $8^ have probably their 
balds ih s^ent inoiaa tmvw^’ tales. 
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the 13th century) mentions^ pepper as one of the chief 
products of Java. 

In 423 AD. Buddhism was preached in Java by the 
famous Guwavarman. He was a Kshatriya prince belonging 
to the royal family of Kashmir.* When only 14 he con¬ 
vinced his mother that hunting wild animals was Improper. 
When he was 30 years of age, the King of Kashmir died 
without issue and the ministers, knowing him to be the 
ablest member of the royal family, begged him to come out 
of his seeluded religious life and accept the throne. To 
avoid their importunities Qu7iavarman left Kashmir. He 
reached Ceylon and was acknowledged there as one who had 
attained the highest stage of spiritual life. Then he went to 
Java. The night before his arrival the mother of the king 
of Java dreamt that a holy man, mounted on a flying cloud, 
was coming to her country. When Guwavarman arrived the 
next raorniog, the king s mother was converted by him to 
Buddhism. At her bidding, her son, the king of Java, also 
accepted the tenets of Buddhism. Shortly afterwards the 
kingdom was invaded by the army of a neighbouring prince. 
Guwavarraan, on being asked by the king whether he should 
resist the enemy by force of arms, replied that it was the 
king’s duty to defend his realm, but at the same time he should 
not harbour in his mind any cruel thoughts. The enemy 
fled in disorder without any fighting. A monastery was 
erected by the king in honour of Guwavarman who, however, 
in his ardent desire to propagate the true faith; left for 
China soon afterwards in a ship belonging to a Hindu 
merchant of the name of Nandi. 

To'^ards the end of the 5th century a. d., Aryabhatta. 
the astronomer of Cjjain, wrote:—‘‘When the sun aises in 
Ceylon, it is midday in Yavakoti and midnight in the land 
of the Romans.” 

In the Surya-Siddhauta (an astronomical work which can 
be dated back to the 5th century a.d., though the work in 
its present from dates from the 11th century), we find the 
passage -“At quarter of the circumference of the earth, 
eastwards in the land of Bhadrashva (the Eastern Division of 
the earth), is the famous nagari Yavakoti with golden walls 
and gates.” 

I-tsing, who stayed in Shrivijaya (modern Palembang in 
Sumatra) for seven years (688-695), states that the king of 
Shrivijaya possessed ships sailing between India and his own 
kingdom. It was in a ship belonging to this king that the 
Chinese pilgrim left Sumatra for Tamralipti in India. He 
also describas Shrivijaya as a great centre of Sanskrit 

* Gaw^varman—translated from the Chinese into French by 
Edouard Ohavannes. T'oung-pao^ 1904. 
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lesrniiig. I-tsing mentions many othet Chinese monks as 
halting in this kingdom to learn Sanskrit before visiting 
India.’*’ 

From the Manjushrimulakalpa (written about the Sth 
centuryX Prof. Sylvain L6vi cites a pass^ef in which the 
islands of ICarmaranga (near Ligor from which we have got 
the fruit Kamranga), the isle of cocoanuts, Varusaka (Baros 
in Sumatra)* and the isles of the Nude (Nicobar), Bali and 
Java are mentioned as places where the language is 
indistinct, rude and too full of the letter ‘r.’ « 

Apart from Sanskrit works, Tamil texts also mention 
Java. The Tamil poem Manimegalai mentions a town 
Nagapuram in Savaka-nadu which is the Tamil name for 
Yavadwipa. Two kings of Nagapuram are mentioned— 
Bhumichandra and Punyaraja who claimed descent from 
Indra. 

The name of Shriyijaya (in Sumatra) occurs several 
times in the inscriptions of the Chola dynasty of South 
India. In the reign of Rajaraja I. (985-1012 A. D.), a 
Sanskrit inscription commemorates the donation of a village to a 
Buddhist temple of Ndgapattana commenced by Chu^famanivarraan 
and finished by his son MSravijayottungavarman—the last 
being described as King of Ka^aha (Kedah in the Malay 
Peninsula) and Shrivijaya. To the north of Negapatara 
about 50_ years ago were found traces of a Buddhist temple 
which might well be that built by order of the Sumatran 
king.§ 

Again in an inscription of Rajendra Chola I. (1012-1042 
A. D.), we have the following account of the Chola King’s 
naval successes “Having sent numerous ships into the 
midst of the moving ocean and having seized Sangramavijay- 
ottungavarman, King of Kadaram, together with his elephants 
—he took also the treasures which that king had accumu¬ 
lated ... the prosperous Shrivijaya... the ancient Malayur 
(Jarabi in Sumatra) with a fort situated on a high bill.. 

The conquest, by the Chola King must have been a very 
temporary one. In 1068 another Chola King Yirarajehdra I 
says that after having conquered Kadaram (one of the 
feudatory states under Shrivijaya), he had to restore it to 
the vanquished King, “as it was too far off beyond the 
moving sea.” A few years later it is Shrivijaya which 
claims suzerainty over the Cholas. At least its ambassadors 
say so at the Chinese Court. 

Coming to North Indian epigraphy we find Sumatra and 
Java mentioned in the 9th century copper-plate of Devapala 


♦ Yoyoes des pterins Bqddhistes* B. Chavannes. 
t ^Ary^ |t Pre-tov^en dans L’lnde, 1923, Prof. S. L6vi. 
§. KtoRi‘~Hind(e'Javaalischd Cesclu.edenis,,p. 231 
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of. the Pala dyhasty of Bengal. This inscription, which 
was discovered at Nalanda in 1921, states that Devapala 
being requested by the illustrious Maharaja Bdlaputradeva, 
King of Suvamadvipa (Sumatra), granted five villages for 
the upkeep of the monastery built at Kalanda at the instance 
of the King of Suvarwadvipa. The mother of Maharaja 
Balaputradeva, the inscription tells us, was Tara, the daughter 
of a King Dharmasetu of the lunar race and the queen of 
the mighty King who waS the son of the renowned ruler 
of ‘‘Yavabhumi’—the ornament of the Shailendra dynasty. 
‘^With the* mind attracted by the manifold excellences of 
Nalanda and through devotion to the son of Shuddhodana— 
he (the King of Suvarreadvipa) built there (at Nalanda) a 
monastery which was the abode of the assembly of monks 
of various good qualities and was white with the series 
of stuccoed and lofty buildings. .. ” 

The Tibetan work of Kalyawa Mitra, Phyag-sorpa (written 
about the middle of the 13th century) mentions the visit to 
Suvan^advipa of the great Bengali monk Dipankara (Atisha— 
980-1053 A. D.), who established Buddhism on a firm footing 
in Tibet. The following extract is from the life of Atisha 
in the Indian Pandits in PibeV by Sarat Chandra Dass :— 
“There is a counti^ filled with precious minerals and stones 
called Suvarnadvipa in the neighbourhood of Jambudvipa. 
Lama Gser glin-pa was born in the royal family of that 
country. With a view to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the Dharma, he obtained leave from his father to go to 
Jambudvipa (India) for a pilgrimage to Vajrasana (the Bodh 
Gaya temple). The great Acharya Maha Shri Ratna was at 
Vajrasana and the prince became attached to him. But the 
Acharya consented to instruct him in Dharma only when 
the prince vowed to give up imperial power and become a 
hermit. The Acharya gave him the name of Dharma-kirti 
of Suvarwadvipa. Then returning to Suvar?iadvipa he converted 
all who had been devoted to the Tirthika religion to 
Buddhism, Though he resided in Suvar?iadvipa his name 
became known everywhere abroad.” 

“In the company of some merchants Dipankara (Atisha) 
embarked for Suvarriadvipa in a large vessel. The voyage 
was long and tedious, extending over several months, during 
which the travellers were overtaken by terrible storms. At 
this time Suvartmdvipa was the headquarters of Buddhism 
in t^e East and its High Priest Dharmakirti was considered 
to be the greatest scholar of his age. Dipankara (Atisha) 
resided there for a period of 12 years in order to master 
completely the pure teachings of Buddha of which the key 
was possessed by Dharmakirti alone. He returned to India 
accompanied by some merchants in a sailing vessel visiting 
Tamradvipa (Ceylon) and the island of forests on his way,” 
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In a Nepalese mannscript with miniatures* dating from 
abont the 11th century, the first miniature has the explanatory 
note, “Dipankara in Tavadvipa ’’Yavadvipa often meant Sumatra 
as well as Java. Another miniature in this mannscript bears 
the title of “Lokanatha at Shrivijayapura in Suvar«apura.” So 
Shrivijaya in Sumatra was known to the Nepalese artist of 
the 11th century. 

In the Kathgsaritsdgara of Somadova, which, though be¬ 
longing to the 12th century, is based on the much older 
Brbatkatha by Ouw^dhya, Indian merchants are represented 
as trading with SuvarTzadvipa and other islands of the name 
of Narikela, Karpura and Kafaha (Kedah',. 

In Tantra literature also we find some references. There 
were three regions each with its special group of Tantras. 
The Ashvakranta group (of Tantras) is allocated (by the 
Mahfisiddhisara Tantra) to the region extending from the 
Karatoya river (in the Dinajpur District of Bengal) to Java. 

In the ESs MalA the Hindu annals of Gujerat, there is 
mentioned a common saying of that part of the country 
“He who leaves for Java never comes back. If he comes 
back by chance, he brings silver enough for two generations.” 

Such is the literary evidence we possess of the inter¬ 
course between India and the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago for about a thousand years. 



sur riksonograpMe bouddhuiufi de ITnde pp. 79, 
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There exist several recensions—early, mediaeval and 
comparatively recent—of the Raniayawa in Java both in 
verse and in prose. Episodes of the Ramayana survive to 
thi^ day in the Javanese shadow plays (the Wayang) and 
stories wjjich are still very popular with the people. Too 
Rama literature in the Archipelago displays however such 
marked divergences from the epic of Valmiki that until 
lately it was assumed that the Javanese had taken great 
liberties .vith the Ramayawa. But scholars are beginning to 
think that the Javanese may have got their traditions of 
Rama from other Indian versions of the hero’s exploits 
besides Valraiki’s poem.’* 

European scholars believe that the main distinction 
between the older and the later versions of Rama’s career 
is that in the former Rama is the great hero, whereas in the 
latter he is an incarnation of Viswu. In the third and latest 
stage, through which the Rama tradition has passed, Rama 
becomes the Supreme Divinity who has become man for his 
love of Humanity. When the Hindus reached Java the 
Rama tradition had not yet reached the third stage. 

The Rama tradition has followed in the wake of Indian 
colonising activities and has spread all over south-eastern 
Asia. The deeds of the Indian hero aro still represented in 
the puppet shows of Burma. In Siam the king is an incar¬ 
nation of Rama. The last king was Rama VI. Rama’s 
capital is localised as the old capital Ayutbia tAyodhya) of 
Siam. Lopburi (Lavapuri) is one of the most ancient towns 
in Siam. The oldest Siamese ins^'.iptiim is that of Hama 
Kamheng who founded the Siamcsi* kingdom on the ruins 
of the Khmer empire. The writt-r has .seen representations 
of scenes from the Ramaya7^a woikrd in silver on the gates 
of the principal Buddhisttemple (Vat Clietu Pon) of Bangkok. 

In^ a 6th century inscription of Cambodia we find the 
following passage :—“With the Ramayawa and the Parana 
he (the Brahman Somasharman) gave the complete Maha- 
bharata and arranged for a daily recitation without inter- 
, ruptioQ... Whoever participates in this reading * may a 
portion of the fruit of this great and virtuous act go to his 
credit,... .”t 

* W.. Stutterheim,-:^ma Legenden und Rama Reliefs in 
lud(mesien. Ihis paper is mainly rased on Stutterheim’s ai^olarly 
work. ^ ^ ' 

t Insoriptiou of KAatel--lnscriptions Sanscrites de Champ! 
et du Oambodge, p. 30. v/uowii. 
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The princes ot Kanibtija (Cambodia* as distinguished 
from the older Kingdom of Binan) traced their descent from 
the solar dynasty. 

In an inscription'^ of Yashovarman (889-909 A. D.)» the 
construction of the new capital Yashodharapura (Angkor 
Thom) is thus referred to in words having a double 
meaning“He who defended Kambupuri (the capittd of 
Kambuja), impregnable (Ayodhya), of terrifying aspect 
(Vibhisa^ia), with the aid of good counsellors (with Sumantra 
as his friend) and with prosperity (Sitii) as its ornament, 
like the descendant of B^hu.” * 

The ‘Hema-shringa-giri’, at present known as Ba Puon, 
was constructed by Jayavaiman 7. of Kambuja (968-1001 
A. D.) and is one of the finest pyramidal temples of 
Cambodia. Among the Bama reliefs, found on the walls 
of the highest gallery, may be mentioned the interview 
between Hama and Lakshma^^a with Sugriva, the duel 
between Sugriva and Bali, Sita in tlie grove of Ashoka 
trees handing the jewel to Hanuman, battle scenes in which 
Hanuman plays the chief part, the ten-headed Havana in a 
chariot drawn by lions facing Rama who is carried by 

Hanuman, the ordeal of Sita, and Hama and Sita 

enthroned. 

Angkor Vat, the most famous Vaishnava temple of 

Cambodia, was built in the first half of the 12th centu^. 
Among the innumerable bas reliefs, which adorn its 

galleries are several scenes frbm the Hamaya^^a such as 
Hama pursuing Maricha, the death of Kabandha, the alliance 
of Rama with Sugriva, the duel between Sugriva and Bali, 
Hanuman finding Sita in Lanka, the ^ Lanka battle-field, etc, 
ending with the return of Rama and Sita in the aerial 
chariot Puspaka. 

The old chronicles of the Annamites describe the people 
of Champa (South Annam), who were their mortal enemies 
as descendants of monkeys and cite the following tradition 
to corroborate this f:—“In ancient times, beyond the frontiers 
of Annam, there "was a kingdom the king of which was 
known as the king of demons or as Bashanana. To the 
north of this realm was the country of Ho Ton Tinh where 
reigned the king Dasharatha. The son of this king, of the 
name of Chu’ng-Tu, had a wife—the princess Bach-Tinh. 
She was a peerless beauty. The king of the demons became 
enamoured of her, invaded the kingdom of Ho Ton Tinh, 
seized the princess and carried her away. The prince 
Ch’ung-Tu, whose anger was roused, put himself at the head 


* Qp. dti, stanza 21, n.^ 505. 
t <L2«>W^RoWede Champa, p. 63, 
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oi an may of monkeys. The monkeys made a passage for 
themselves by bridging the sea with mountains which they 
tore off (from their positions). The kingdom of Dieun^hiem 
was conquered and the king of demons slain. The princess 
Bach-Tinh was taken back to her country. The people of 
Ho Ton Tinh were of the monkey race and the Chams (the 
people of Champa) are their descendants.” 

M. Hubert, commenting on this passage cited, says ' 
“The Anuamite writer supposes that the events (of the 
Kamaya»ai) took place in Champa and this is a reason for 
believing that the story need not be traced back to the 
Dasharatha Jntaka in the Chinese Buddhist canon; it is 
probably the distant echo of that which was once the national 
epic of Champa and which is now lost.”* So he tliinks that 
thero was a ]^maya72a in the Cham language. 

Hanuman is mentioned in Tibetan books. The Tibetans 
suppose themselves to be descended from monkeys and they 
say that they had tails for a long time. 

The story of Baraa has penetrated into China with tlie 
Lankavatara siitra and the Dasharatha Jataka incorporated in 
the Buddhist scriptures, 

To come back to Java—it was in 1889 that the monkey 
scenes in the Prambanan temple (in Central Java) bas-reliefs 
led to the identification of these representations with epsiodes 
of the Ramaya?^a. Dr. Vogel, who was busy with these 
reliefs in 1921, came to the conclusion that a traditional 
story might have been tlic source of those representations 
rather than any definite text. Prof. Krom says that these 
reliefs have not yet been satisfactorily explained. The small 
deviations from the Sanskrit epic led Dr. Stntterheim to look 
for some other text which had yet to be discovered. Often 
these deviations have been explained as deformations of the 
text, but Dr. Stutterlieim is no believer in this theory. 

These divergences in the Prambanan reliefs, however, 
are mostly in trifling details. The question now arises 
whether there had appeared in India similar divergences by 
the end of the 9th century—the period to which the 
Prambanan group of temples is assigned. The account of 
Rama's career in the Mahabharata differs in some respects 
from the version of theRamaya«a. The Mahabharata account 
does not concern itself with what happened after the return 
of Rama from Ceylon. There is also some difference in 
Rava«a’s genealogy in the Ramayawa and the Mahabharata 
versions. Again, in the Mahabharata there is nothing of 
Rama’s journey to Mithila, breaking Hara’s bow and Sita’s 
Svayamvara. Dr. Stntterheim does not agree with Prof. 


* Hubert—Lo L^ende du Rayamana en Annam, Bulletin do 
L’Ecole Prancaiae dTlxtreme Orient, Tome, V. 
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Jacnbi that the account in the Hahabharata is a hasty copy 
of Yalmiki’s epic. He thinks that it is independent of the 
Bamayana and probably should be traced to some oral 
tradition. From other versions of Kama’s life (e. g, Bhava- 
bhuti’s Mahaviracharita, some of the Paranas, etc.) sufficient 
divergences can be shown even in the classical period of 
Sanskrit literature. 

In the old Javanese Bamayaraa Kakavin, the diversrences 
are neither numerous nor important. Moreover, the Kakavin 
is not complete. There is no definite information as to 
the date of this work. We can only judge from the 
language. Prof. Kern would ascribe it to the Kediri period 
which was the golden age ojf Kavi literature. The author 
probably did not know Sanskrit It has a Vais?>ava 
character and the Kediri dynasty was also Vaiawava. It 
was probably written about the same time as the Bharat 
Ynddha— i. e. about 1100 A. D. In the Serat Kama by 
Jasadhipura, a work much aporeciated in Javanese literary 
circles, the early history of Ravawa is found which is not 
given in the Kakavin. Here too, there are not many 
divergences and the book is free from the distortions 

introduced later on, as we shall see, in the later Javanese 
works on this subject and in the Malay Raraayawa. The 

Javanese Uttarakanda (the 7th canto of the Ramayava 

does not exist in the Kakavin', is a prose paraphrase of 
the Sanskrit Uttarak'inda. This first group (consisting of 
the Kakavin, the Serat ^ama and the Uttarakanda', without 
following Yalmiki rerhaUm give on the whole the orthodox 
Indian version. 

The second group i‘=' ropresented by the Rama Kling 
the Serat Kandas and other less known works such as the 
l^mayana Sasak, Rama Nitis, etc. This group closely 
approachf‘s the Malay version of the Ramayawa. The 
Malay Hikayat Seri Rama* is probably based on this 

seconfl group of Javanese texts, In popular dramas still 
staged for the ^entertainment of the people, it is this second 
group and not the first which serves as the basis. These 
pieces for the theatre have been worked up on episodes of 
the Javanese Raraayana such as the birth of Dashajipuklm 
(Havana), Dashamukba’s abduction of a Yidyadhari (Indrajit 
is represented as the son of this Yidyadhari), Rama’s 
marriage, etc. The old Javanese Ramaya92as (the Kakavin, 
etc.) are sometimes quoted in these dramatical representa¬ 
tions, but nobody understands them. The influence of the 
first group has been superficial on the growth of the lUma 
tradition in Java. 


♦^Translated in 70 of tlm Journal of the Straits Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society^ April, I9t7. 
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The Serat Kandas begins with Adam in Mecca with bis 
sons Abil and Kabil and Sata n. W e get then a curious 
association of Noah and XJma (). We come next to 
the account of the births of Tis?ra and Vasuki and Muslim 
figures then disappear. The genealogy of early Javanese 
kings is worked into the story. The Ramaya?^a begins with 
Canto 22 and only in Canto 46 is the birth of Rama given. 
In the Cantos 23 to 45 the ancestors of Rama and Ravawa 
are discussed—some of whom are ancestors of Javanese 
princes. • 

In this work Rama is called Bhargava, Lakamawa 
Murdhaka and Sita Sinta ; Janaka is Kala and Jatayu 
Jintaya, Hanuman {Amimaii)^ who is the son of Rama and 
Sita when both of them were temporarily metamorphosed 
into apes, loses his tail which ho recovers in the sea of 
sand. 

Just at the point when the invasion' of Lanka is going 
to begin, the author digresses into the story of the Pawf^avas. 
In Canto 70 the story of Rama is again taken up. Then the 
sequel after Rava/^a’s death is related. Rava?*a is buried 
under a mountain. Then follows the episode of the fan (with 
Ravawa’s picture on it) which Sita unwittingly handles. This 
leads to estrangement between Rama and Sita. The couple 
are however reconciled at the hermitage of Kala (Janaka). 
Towards the end we have the marriage of the daughter of 
Indrajit wdth Rut-Lava (Lava). Dinjayapura is mentioned 
as the capital of Lava. Finally Sita consents to be cremated 
with Rama on condition that in the next life she would be 
his sister. 

The difference between the conclusion of the Serat Kandas 
and Valmiki’s Uttarakanda is so great that the former must 
be ascribed to a different source altogether. Dr. Stutterheim 
believes that other versions besides that of Valmiki may 
have been the basis for these Javanese divergences. The fame 
of Valmiki has made us forget that there were also other 
(formerly well-known) accounts of the life of Rama. 

In the Serat Kandas there is firstly a combination of 
Muhammadan tales and of the deeds of Rama. In the third 
canto, Shiva is mentioned as a descendant of Adam. In the 
Malay version, as we shall see, the Muslim element is more 
conspicuous. Secondly, in the Serat Kandas, the story of 
Rama forms an organic whole with early legends of Javanese 
dynasties. These Javanese texts of the second group may 
be taken as Javanese Puranas working up local legends with 
the orthodox Indian traditions. 

As regards the Malay Ramayana, Dr. Brandes believes 
that a great part of it consists of old native legends which 
have nothing to do with the story of Rama. The best known 
manuscript of this work was written late in the 16th 

5 
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century. It came into the possession of Archbishop Laud and 
was passed on to the Bodleian (Oxford) Library in 1633.* It is 
evidently ba^ed on the Javanese Kama legends of the second 
group. Havana is banished by his father, put on board a 
ship and finds himself at last in Serandip (Ceylon). He leads 
the rigorous life of an ascetic for twelve years at the end 
of which period Adam appears before him. Havana requests 
Adam to intercede for him. Such is the beginning and then 
we go through what seems to us a strangely distorted 
account of the familiar story of Hama. « 

The question arises how far these ‘differences are local in 
origin or whether they can be teaced to different versions 
of the Hama tradition in India itself. In the Malay version 
Dasaratha’s first wife is found in a bamboo thicket and 
according to the Serat Kandas the second wife is also found 
in a bamboo grove. But in Indian folk-lore also there are 
some instances like this and it may not be Indonesian in 
origin. The part which BaliS Dari (Kaikeyi) plays is differ¬ 
ent from that which she plays in the Hamayana. She held 
up with her hand Dasaratha’s litter when it is breaking. 
In the Adhyatma Ramayana there is also a mention of the 
breaking of the litter in addition to Kaikeyi’s healing the 
wounds of Dasharatha. In the Malay version Rama, when quite 
young, teases a hunch-backed woman (Manthara). In 
Ksemendra’s Ramayana Katha Sarita Manjari, Rama’s rough 
treatment of Manthara led to her action against him. 

Again in the Malay version and in the Serat Kandas 
Sita is apparently Havana’s daughter by Mandodari (really 
in both of these works she is the daughter of Dasharatha 
and Mandodari). As soon as she is born, she is put in a 
box and thrown into the sea. Janaka (KaJa in Javanese) 
finds the box while performing his morning ablutions, takes 
out Sita and brings her up. In the Adbhuta Ramayana, 
Narada curses Lakshmi that she is to be born as a Rakshasi. 
In the Siamese version also Sita is the daughter of Havana, 
In a Ceylonese tale Sita is born of the blood of ascetics 
collected by Ravana.t In the Uttarapurana of the Jainas, Sita 
is also the daughter of Havana. Nearest to the Malay version 
is a folk-tale from Gujrat (Indian Antiquary, XXIL p. 315), 
in which a man’s daughter is put in a box and 
floats down the sea to a fisherman’s hut and later on the 
father comes to win her hand in marriage. 

In the Malay version (the manuscript of Bysinga—not 
that of Laud) we find Laksmana leading an ascetic life 


* See No. 70, Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, April, 1917i 

t Indian AntiquWy XLV. p. 84. This tale has been heard by 
the writer in the hills of me Eangra Districi 
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'(wi.thout sleeping of partaking of any food) ^for twelve years 
just as in the Bengali version of Krittibasa. 

In the Malay version Lakshmana draws a line (a charmed 
circle) round Sita’s dwelling-place before he leaves to help 
Rama who is supposed to be in distress. Knttibasa also 
describes the same procedure in his popular poem. 

The abduction of Rama into PMala ( ’TOtrei ) the under¬ 
ground world) occurs in the Malay version as well as in 
the Bengali and Gujrati popular Ramayanas. In a Punjab 
story Machandanath is the son of Hanuman hy a fish-queen 
whom the monkey-chief weds on his visit to Patala in quest 
of Rama. A son of Hanuman by a princess of the subter¬ 
ranean rigions is mentioned also in the Malay version. 

Most of the divergences in the Javanese and Malay 
accounts of the Lanka Kawda can probably be deduced from 
Indian Sources. In the Malay version Ravawa falls when 
Rama shoots of his small head (ho had ten heads) behind his 
right ear. Then again Rava/ia is immortal and cannot die. 
We find this also in popular Bengali accounts. 

The episode of Sita and the fan with Havana’s picture, 
which we have already referred to the Serat Kandas, occurs 
in the Bengali tale of Chandravali where the same story is 
told of Kaikeyi’s daughter Kukua (Dineshchandra Sen’s 
Lectures on the Ramayawa—p. 197 and sqq). 

Kusha is in the Ceylonese as well as in the Malay 
version created out of Kusha grass by Yalmiki when the 
real child is found to be missing. The account of the 
fighting which takes place between Rama and his sons 
(without their knowing each other) is to be found in Bengal 
as well as in the Malay Archipelago. 

In what relation do these variations (most of which can 
be traced to India) stand to Valmiki’s epic ? Some of these 
stories may be older than the epic itself and certainly they 
are cruder.* e. g. in some of the earlier versions Sita is 
Havana’s real daughter. In the Iklalay Hikayat Seri Rama 
and the Serat Kandas she is only apparently Rava?ra’s 
daughter. In Yalmiki’s epic there is no relationship between 
Ravana and Sita. Sita’s story has been adapted, according 
to Dr. Stutterheim, to the stage of civilisation of the period 
to which the story belongs. Therefore, he thinks that instead 
of accusing the Javanese of having tampered with the Rama 
tradition to suit their own outlook on life—the same charge 
may be levelled against Yalmiki himself for having given us 
a refined version of earlier and cruder accounts. 

At first it was supposed by some of the Dutch scholars 
that the Tamil Ramaya?^a might be the basis of the Javanese 
and Malay versions. But the Tamil Ramayawa of Kambar 


« 


Cp. D. C. Sen, op. dt. 
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follows Valmiki closely. The popular tales in the Indonesian’ 
(Javanese, Malay, etc.) versions approach closely some' of 
those popular ^itions current in Gujrat, Punjab, and Bengal. 
A tradition still existing in Java ascribes the colonisation 
of the island by emigrants from Gujrat. This was probably 
due to the fact that from the 13th century the Gujratis 
were in Java as merchants, mullahs and sailors. Epigraphical 
evidence does not support the tradition of any Gujrati 
influence in earlier times. Nor, as regards the divergences 
in the Indonesian Hamaya^ms, can any monopoly be attri¬ 
buted to the influence of the Gujrati versions. ^ 

Dr. Stutterheim thus sums up this question. No single 
definite recension has yet been found in India from which 
the Ihdonesian (Javanese and Malay) versions could have been 
derived. There has been a very mixed influence—princially 
of oral traditions some of which have come down from very 
ancient times. Valmiki’s work, according to Dr. Stutterheim, 
represents a later and more refined civilisation. The Javanese 
and Malay versions, having preserved some of the more 
primitive traditions, shoud be more interesting from the 
anthropological point of view than the literary and polished 
Ramayawa of the orthodox school. 

The Rama tradition is still a living force in the Java of 
to-day. “The Javanese have so completely assimilated the 
famous legends that even their foreign origin has been 
forgotten. For the great mass of the population, Rama and 
the Pawdavas are truly national heroes, born and bred in 
the Isle of Java ! The extreme favour which those Indian 
stories have found and retained until now among all classes 
of society, is not so much due to their having been sung in 
famous Old Javanese poems, as to that most popular of 
entertainments—the Wayang or shadow-show. Indians 
familiar with their Mahabharata and Ramayawa would be 
surprised to see Arjuna, Krishwa and Rama appear here in the 
quaint garb of Wayang puppets, which, in their strangely 
fantastical, yet unmistakably artistic character, are the true 
children of Ifidonesian art. Stranger still are clowns who 
invariably accompany the hero, be it Arjuna or Rama, and 
who contribute not a little to the delight of the audience 
by their good-humoured, though not always delicate, jokes. 
These clowns or ‘panakawans’—Semar, the father, and 
his two sons, Petruk and Nalagareng—are undoubtedly as 
Indonesian in origin as they are in name.”* 

The principal river of Central Java is still known as the 
Serayu fee. Sarayu on the bank of which was situated the 
Capitol of Rama). 


* Dr. Nogel—The Relation between the Art of India and Java 
(The hnfiuenoes of Indian Art, p. 40). 
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Next to the Borobudur the most striking ancient monu¬ 
ment in Java is the Prambanan group of Hindu temples. 
The ruins of Prambanan are part of a still bigger group of 
dilapidated shrines known as Chandi (Javanese word for 
temple) Laura Jongrong. The princess Laura Jongrong is 
well-known in Javanese folk-lore. It was to win her hand, 
so says the popular stoi^, that the thousand temples of 
Chandi Sewu (in tlie vicinity of Prambanan) were built in 
a single night by a suitor according to a wager ; he was 
however frustrated in his purpose by an unusually early 
dawn. These Hindu shrines are situated in the plain 
dominated by the volcano Merapi. The archmological society 
of Jogyakarta (the nearest important town) commenced in 
1885 the task of clearing up the tropical vegetation and 
the lava deposits under which the shrines had been buried 
for centuries. This work of restoration had an unexpected 
result. The Javanese, converted to Islam three centuries 
ago, thronged to visit the temple with offerings of incense 
and flowers. The French traveller Jules Leclercq, who saw 
(L’ile de Java, p. 147) even Hajis joining in the worship 
of the ancient Hindu images, remarks that the advent of the 
Muslim faith has not yet alienated the minds of the Javanese 
from their old beliefs. 

The Laura Jongrong group of temples is surrounded on 
all sides by Buddhist shrines. There are eight main temples 
in this group and those dedicated to Shiva, Yis«u and 
Brahma are in the middle. The general plan is grand in its 
simplicity. The eight large main shrines are built on a 
square terrace in the centre, round which are 160 small 
shrines arranged in three succesive squares. The small 
shrines aro now jn an advanced state of decay. The main 
temples have resisted better the ravages of time. 

Inscriptions of the Buddhist Sliailendra Kings cease to 
appear in Central Java after the middle of the 9th century. 
After 915 A.D. wo do not hear any more of Central Javanese 
rulers (this region being abandoned at that time). So the 
Prambanan group must have been constructed in the second 
half of the 9th century by a prince of the name of Daksa. 
An inscription of Prambanan mentions this name. 

On the inner side of the balustrade of the Shiva temple 
are the farraons Rava«a reliefs. From the outside, one 
cannot see anything of these splendid representations. The 
reliefs in the Shiva temple stop abruptly with the scene of 
bridging the sea. Probably the story was continued along 
the balustrade of the adjoining Brahma temple, some scattered 
remnants of which have been discovered. There aro Krishna 
reliefs on the parapet of the Visnu temple. 

The first relief of the Ramayana series begins at the 
starting-point of the pradaksiM round Shiva’s shrine. Here 
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we have Garaeva with the blue lotus, Vis?m Veclining on the- 
She^a Naga and drifting on the sea which is full of crabs 
and fishes, and .to the right a group of seated figures headed 
by an ascetic who offers something to Yisrm. Dr. Vogel 
says about this first relief: “It is interesting that this 
opening scene of the Kama story differs from the version 
both of the Sanskrit and the Old Javanese Bamayaraa (the 
Kakavin), but agrees in a remarkable way with the corres¬ 
ponding passage in Kalidasa’s Baghuvamsham. In the 10th 
canto of Baghuvamsham, the gods led by the rishi Bhrigu, 
invoke Viswu in the midst of the waters of the ocedh.” 

In the following scenes are depicted the visit of Yishva- 
mitra to the court of Dasharatha, Taraka and another giantess 
being shot down with arrows by Bama, the interview with 
Janaka, Sita’s Svayamvara, the breaking of the bow, Parashu- 
rama wearing facing Bama and Sita, Kaikeyi talking 

to Dasharatha about the festive preparations (there are green 
cocoanuts and in the back-ground), a woman 

dancing a war dance, with a sword and a shield in her 
hands, before two princes, and Dasharatha in a melancholy 
attitude with Kaushalya behind him. 

Then we have a forest scene with three crowned figures 
in a four-wheeled chariot drawn by a pair of horses (Kama, 
Sita and Laksmawa leaving for the forest). In the next we 
find a group of workmen. One of them is putting a richly 
ornamented chest on an altar. Other servants (all with 
wooly hair like negroes) are apparently busy with some 
preparations. A lady is sitting with three money-bags in 
front of her. Is this the Shradh ceremony after Dasharatha’s 
death ? 

Then we have Bama handing over his sandals to Bharata, 
his combat with Yiradha and another Baksasa (with a house 
on a wooden pile in the back-ground), Kama punishing the 
crow for vexing Sita, the visit of Surpanakha, Kama shooting 
the golden deer, Sita being abducted by Bava?%a disguised as 
a Brahman, Kav^wa’s struggle with Jakyu (Kava/ia and Sita 
are here carried on 'a platform which a winged demon 
bears on his head), Sita giving a ring to the wounded 
Jafayu, Jai^fiyu handing over the ring to Laksmana, Bama 
shooting Eabandha (who has got a head on his shoulders 
besides a second head in his belly), and Kabandha going to 
heaven seated on a lotus. 

The next relief represents a prince shooting an arrow at 
a crocodile in a tank and a lady on the bank in the attitude 
of prayer. Is this the Shabari episode on the bank of the 
PampR lake? 

After that takes place the meeting with Hanuman. This 
was' the firot relief discovered and led to the whole series 
being identided with the Bamaya7»a. 
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' - In the next, Sugriva is seen weeping on a tree. His tears 
are flowing into Laksmawa’s quiver. In thei Malay version 
Laksma?^a brings water for Rama in his quiver. The water 
tastes like tears and this leads to the discovery of Sugriva. 

j?hen we have the interview with Sugriva, Rama shooting 
his arrow through seven trees to show his prowess to 
Sugriva, the first fight between B^li and Sugriva, with Rama 
standing in a hesitating attitude (a cockatoo on a tree in the 
back-ground), the second fight and death of BMi (Sugriva 
with a Tweath of leaves round his waist), the wedding of 
TSra and Sugriva, Rama, Sugriva, etc., holding a consultation, 
the chief monkey warriors being presented to Rama, Hanuman 
jumping over to Lanka and Hanuman discovering ' Sita (a 
servant with wooly hair in the back-ground). It should be 
noted that the servants in all the scenes in which they appear 
have wooly hair. Negro slaves must already have been 
familiar figures in the Javanese courts. 

The concluding scenes are :—the burning of Lanka by 
Hanuman with his flaming tail (here the artist has with a 
fine sense of humour introduced into this scene of cofusion 
the figure of an ascetic taking away treasures from a 
burning house), Hanuman reporting his exploits to Rama, 
Rama on the sea-shore bow in hand, and the sea-god rising 
from the waters, the building of the bridge and fishes 
swallowing up the stones. This last episode (of the swallow¬ 
ing of stones) is to be met with in the Malay Hikayat Seri 
Rama. 

There are minor details where the Prambanan reliefs 
differ from the Ramayawa of Yalmiki such as for example ’•— 
the introduction of a second Rakshasi in the Taraka episode 
and a second Rakshasa in the combat with Yiradha, the 
punishment of the crow, Sita’s giving a ring to Jaiayu 
and Ja^ayu handing over the ring to Laksraawa, Ravana being 
carried by a flying demon, the two heads of Kabandha, the 
different version of the first meeting with Sugriva, Rama 
desisting from shooting his arrow into the sea, the fishes 
swallowing up the stones used for making the bridge, etc. 
It is curious, as Dr. Stutterheira points out, that as regards 
these variations, the reliefs, instead of following the contemporary 
Old Javanese Kakavin, seem to approach more closely the 
second (later) group of Javanese Rama stories and the 
Malay version. 

We may now leave Prambanan with the remark that 
nowhere else, whether in India, Cambodia or Siam, are the 
exploits of Rama carved in stone in such a detailed and 
at the same time truly artistic way. 

Four hundred years passed after the construction of 
Prambanan before there rose in East Java the temple of 
Panataran with its Rama reliefs in an Indonesian style far 
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removed from the orthodox Indian style of the earlier shrine 
(Prambanan). There is another point of difference as Kama 
and Krishna reliefs are both found in Panataran in the same 
temple, as there is only one shrine here. 

Several dated inscriptions have been discovered in 
Panataran. The last date, corresponding to 1347 A. D., 
would bring us to the reign of the great queen of Majapahit, 
Jaya-visrtu-vardhani, the mother of Hyarn Vurnk. Probably 
the temple, which was begun by her predecessors, was finished 
during her reign. Panataran was also known as Pak in tho 
Majapahit period. In the Nagarkrtagama Hyam Wuruk, the 
most famous of the Javanese monarchs, is mentioned as 
visting Pala several times to worship Shiva. So it is a 
Shaiva temple and it is also the largest ancient building in 
East Java. 

Hanuman’s exploits in the Lanka Ka7«^fa are represented 
in the Panataran reliefs. We may note among them,— 
Hanuman reaching Lanka, Ravawa and two of his queens 
seated in his treasury (which looks like a three-storeyed 
pagoda), Rav.wa in the Ashoka grove, Sita with Trija^a and 
Hanuman coming down from a tree to meet Sifa. Then \ve 
have spirited battle .scenes between Hanuman and Rak.^asas, 
trees uprooted, detachments of Bhutas marching in martial 
array to meet Hanuman, heaps of dead and dying Raksasas, 
etc. We are then introducted to Rava^m’s court, we see 
messengers kneeling before the King and we get a glimpse 
of a Rak.fasa plucking out tho hairs of his beard with pincers. 
In the following scenes we find Hanuman breaking the arm 
of Aksa (Rava?/a’s son), the monkey warrior taking a sea- 
bath after all this toil and trouble and then hurrying back 
to the fight in the garden of celestial trees. Indrajit then 
appears mounted on a horse (with naga heads) with a snake 
arrow in his bow. Hanuman is bound in the coils of tho 
naga-pasha (*Trrpns[I) and is led a captive to Ravana’s 
presence. After that Hanuman bursts the bonds and with 
his flaming tail sets the palace on fire. We see women 
fleeing and Eavana with his queen seeking refuge in his 
water-palace. Hanuman then leaves Lanka after again visting 
Sita. In the final scenes are represented the construction of 
the bridge, monkeys bearing elaborate standards reconnoiter- 
iqg the battle-field, the beginning of the great fight, Hanuman 
killing a Rak^asa with a vajra and the death of Kumbhaka7V2a. 

The human faces are done badly in this series but the 
monkeys and demons are quite artistic. 

The story, as depicted in the Panataran reliefs, follows 
very closely the Ola Javanese version of the Ramayana— 
th« Kafcavin. It is very strange, as Dr. Stutterheim points 
out. that some of the 9th century PramhanaU reliefs should 
^ be bes|, eijdained by tbe uiuch later Javanese 'Bamayams of 
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thV^econd group (the Serat Eandas, etc.) and the Malay 
version based on them, while the 14th century Panataran 
scenes should agree closely with the earlier Eakavin (of the 
first group) which follows Yalmiki pretty accurately. Is it 
because %at in the later Javanese versions some of the 
older (and cruder) Indian traditions have been preserved 
which do not find a place in the Eakavin which follows the 
literary and polished text of Yalmiki ? Some of these 
unorthodox traditions are of the pre-Yalmiki period which 
the great sage rejected as too crude for" his own immortal 
version of the story (cp. D. C. Sen’s Ramayawa). 

Finally tte technique of the Panataran reliefs is pure 
Javanese (or Indonesian) as distinguished from the purely 
Indian style of Prambanan. Here too there is a revival of 
older indigenous traditions. The back>ground in the Panataran 
pictures is full of magical symbols which must be survivals 
of very old Malay-Polynesian superstitions. 

It is the art of Panataran which leads to the Wayang 
(the popular puppet shows of modern Java) and which still 
survives in the style of art which we find to-day in the 
island of Bali. 



^ALL OF THE LAST HINDU KINGDOM OF JAVA 


The last Hindu kingdom of Java was Majapahit—a name 
which its poet and historian Prapancha translates into 
Sanskrit as Bilva-tikta. This principality in East Java rose 
to the height of its power under King Hyam Wuruk (1350- 
3389 A. D.). Hyam Wuruk (a Javanese name meaning the 
young cock) is also known by his title of Sri Rajasanagara 
in Prapancha’s chronicle Nagarakritagama. This king and 
his pati or minister Gajamada brought the whole Archipelago 
under the sway of Majapahit This maritime empire sketch¬ 
ed as far as New (iuinea to the east and the Philippine 
Islands to the north. Many names given in the long list 
of its dependencies cannot now be identified—some of these 
may have been places on the north-west coast of Australia. 
Considerable portions of the Malaya Peninsula also acknow¬ 
ledged the suzerainty of Majapahit. But after the death 
of this great king Majapahit’s foreign possessions rapidly 
fell away. Majapahit itself had to fight for its existence 
against enemies among which the most formidable was the 
rising power of Islam. 

Before we commence the history of its decline and 
downfall we might turn for a moment to a bright picture 
drawn of the great capital city by Prapancha in his Nagara¬ 
kritagama Prapancha was a contemporary of Hyam Wuruk 
and followed the king during the royal tours. ‘The capital 
Majapahit (Bilva Tikta or Tikta Shriphala) is encircled by a 
wall, a wall of red brick—tliick and high. On the west there 
is a great open space surrounding a deep artificial lake. 
Brahmasthana trees, each with a hodhi terrace at its foot, 
stand in rows, and here are posted the guards who keep 
watch by turn in this public square. In the north tiiere is 
a Oopura’‘ with iron gates. Towards the east there is a 
high cupola—the ground-floor of which is laid with rajra 
(cement). From the north to the south runs the market 
square—exceedingly long and very fine with buildings all 
around. In every Ohaitra the army meets here. In the 
south there is a fine cross-road and a wide and spacious 
open space. North of this square there is an audience-hall 
where the learned and the ministers sit together. East of it 
is a place where the Shalva and the Buddhist priests speak and 
argue about their doctrines. There is also accommodation here 
for making offerings during the eclipse olf the moon for the 
good of the whole country. Here also are tiie hcnnakundas 
in groups of kuee. In the centre is a lofty Shiva temjjle and 
and tq.,|he spntti of it dwell the vipros in a bqi|diagof many 
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stos^ys. Near an open space in the vicinity the Buddhist 
clergy dwell in a building of three storeys adorned with 
pinnstcles and fine sculpture. All this is bestrewn with 
flowers when the king comes there or when there is a sacred 
festive. To the south is the grand stand for the public— 
where the king gives his public audiences. The road which 
runs towards the west has got beautiful buildings on both 
sides and in the middle of the road there are everywhere 
mimmapana trees in flower. At a certain distance in this 
direction l^re is a cupola round which the army marches 
on State occasions. Then in the middle of an open space 
we find and ample pavilion where innumerable birds are 
always chirping. Here again is the audience hall which 
communicates with the second entry of the palace. These 
buildings have solid walls and pillars and there are galleries 
connecting them together. Here, e., in the open square 
in front of the audience-hall ivory cocoanuts and betels, 
conches and excellent elephants are offered to the royal 
ladies by people who have come from the forest districts and 
by sailors from distant seas. The officers of the royal army 
have quarters to the north of this second entrance of the 
palace. To the south are the quarters of the hhujangas— 
the learned people. Toward the west are many buildings 

occupied by the ministers on duty.Entering by this 

second gate one comes to a lovely square with many beauti¬ 
ful covered seats. Here those who went to pay their homage 
to the king, have to wait. To the east is the magnificent 
pavilion, incomparable in beauty, where His Majesty gives 

audience to those who humbly approach him.The 

Prime Minister, the Aryas,.and the ‘Trusted Five’ 

(this is the cabinet of Majapahit)--these are the highest who 
apporach the throne. The Kshatriyas and Bhujangas, the 
Bishis and Brahmans stand in the shadow of the Ashoka tree 
near the royal vitana. The two Chief Judges with their five 
assessors who in their behaviour are so arya as to deserve 
imitation, also approach the vitana hall to have audience 
with H. M. Sri Rajasanagara.” 

Thus Frapancha goes on to describe the other palaces 
of the relations of the king~most of whom held important 
administrative posts in the realm—situated in squares full 
of Mimusapana, Keshara and Ohampaka flowering trees. 

The court religion of this period appears from the 
Nagarakritag^a to be a curious mixture of Mahayana and 
Shalva doctrines both strong^ imbued with Tantric influence. 
Tantrayana texts like the Bamaliayanikan were composed 
about this period. Gross Tantric rites in aristocratic circles 
prepared the way for the progress of Islam in Java. 

The art of this period was reverting to Polynesian 
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influence'— e.g.^ in the fantastic but still 'artistic Eama:^a»a 
reliefs of the Chandi Fanataran. 

Such was the capital city of Majapahit in it its palmiest 
days of glory. Just after the death of Hyam Wuruk (or 
Bajasanagara) in 1389 a. d. there was a partition of the 
kingdom. Yirabhumi, the son of the late king and 
bis selir (concubine), bad been ruled out of the 
succession, but he took possession of Eastern Java by 
force while Majapahit itself with the rest of the kingdom 
fell to the share of Hyam Wuruk’s son-in-law Vi^^raraavar- 
dhana who had married the crown princess, vikramavar- 
dhana and his queen had a daughter Suhita on whom the 
throne of Majapahit was conferred by her father—excluding 
his sons who were the issues of his selis (concubines). There 
was civil war, famine, and great disorder. The foreign 
possessions of Majapahit could not be kept together any 
more. In Java itself a certain Bhra Daha made himself 
independent at Daha. His descendants were to be the mortal 
enemies of Majapahit. Queen Suhita was succeeded by her 
younger brother Kritavijaya. Muhammadan chronicles mention 
that Kritavijaya’s Queen was a princess of Champa who 
favoured Islam. If the story be true then this princess 
would be the sister of Jayasimhavarman V of Champa—who 
with the help of the Emperor of China won back the 
northern provinces of Champa from the Annamities. Another 
sister of this Champa princess is said to have married an Arab 
priest—Sheikh Ibrahim. Her son Baden Bahmat, it is said, 
came to Java to visit his royal aunt, and in Islamic 
chronicles he is celebrated as the first apostle of the new 
faith in Java. He assumed the title of Susuhunan and 'is 
believed to have constructed the first mosque built on 
Javanese soil. Sir Stamford Baffles however dismisses the 
whole episode as meie fiction. 

The successor of Kritavijaya was Bajasavardhana who 
reigned only from 1461 to 1453. How he was related to his 
predecessor ,is not known, nor is it clear why he left 
Majapahit and resided at Keling. 

After him for three years there was an interregnum Then 
two princes followed one another on the throne of Majapahit, 
Both of tljem bad short reigns and the last left the" capital. 

The king, who is usually called Bhra Vijaya T, reigned 
irom 1468-1478 and died in his capital. Such are the 
unconnected facts which we know about the last years of 
Majapahit 

It is generally accepted that Majapahit fell in 1478. 
Sir Stamford Baffles gives the popular Muhammadan version 
of the story. Among the wives of Bro^ijoyo was a Chinese 
lady. She was mpndiated by the Javanase monarch, when 
pregnant of Baden Fatah, She had to seek shelter with 
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-Arya Damar, the* chief of Palembang (the old Shrivijaya in 
Sumatra), who was a relation of Browijyo. Baden Patah, 
when he grew up, accompanied by Baden Husen, a real son 
of Arya Damar, came to Java from Sumatra after becoming 
converts to the Muhammadan religion of which Palembang 
was the most important centre. Baden Patah, who was redly 
the son of Browijoyo, become a devotee, while his step-brother 
Baden Husen sought temporal advantages and soon became 
the commander-in-chief of the Majapahit army. Baden Patah 
began to intrigue for the subversion of the Hindu religion. 
Having ^ last formed a considerable party and mustered 
a respectable force, he gave the command to a Javanese—for 
he himself was not a military leader. This is said to have 
happened in 1468 a. d. The Muhammadan force was defeated 
by the Hindu army under the command of Husen. Baden 
Fatah was however, not discouraged by this defeat at the 
hands of his step-brother. He obtained succour from the 
faithful at Palembang and was soon able to assemble a fresh 
Muslim array. Husen, still the commander of the Hindu 
army of Majapahit, was now in his turn defeated. Majapahit 
fell and was destroyed. And this triumph of Islam took place 
in 1400 Saka i. c., 1478 a. d. 

This version however is refuted by an inscription dated 
1408 Saka (1486 a. d.) found engraved on a rock in the 
south-east of Surabaya. Prof. Krom in his new book on the 
Indo-Javanese period Indo-Javaansche Geschiedenis gives all 
the facts bearing on this matter brought to light by recent 
research work. In this inscription a Brahman, Brahmaraja, versed 
in the four Vedas, is mentioned as the recipient of gifts from 
a Hindu ruler. This Brahman is represented as having ins¬ 
pired this king vdth ambitious ideas which led the prince 
to a position of overlordship. This prince is mentioned in 
the inscription as living at Jinggan “where the battle was 
fought against Majapahit.'’ The name of this king is given 
as Banavijaya Girindravardhana and it is he who may have 
seized Majapahit in 1478 a.d. 

The coast-line of Java was however already Islamized, but 
the Muslim rulers of these places still recognized a Hindu 
suzerain ruling inland. 

Barros, a Portuguese writer, writes about 1498 a.d. that 
in the East (he means thereby the Archipelago and the Malay 
Peninsula) the Hindus ruled but Malaka, a part of the 
Sumatran coast and some sea-ports in Java were in Muham¬ 
madan occupation. Barros refers to the influence of Islam 
as a pest which spread from Malaka along trade channels. 

Malaka, in the second half of the 15th century, had be¬ 
come a great emporium of trade between East and West 
(i. e., China and Java on one side and India and Arabia on 
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the other). In India Gujrat was the province which hadk^ 
most frequent trade relations with Malaka. 

Thus at the end of the 15th century the suzerain power 
was still Hindu though places on the sea-coast were fast 
becoming Muhammadan. In 1509 Malaka itself, the strong¬ 
hold of Islam, was afraid of an attack by the Javanese Hindu 
king. In the same year the first Portuguese ships appeared 
before Malaka. In 1511 came Albuquerque himself from 
Cochin capturing Gujrati ships wherever he could find them. 

There was a Hindu settlement in Malaka whi«h was a 
discordant element in a Muhammadan atmosphere. The leader 
of the Hindus, Timut Eaja, entered into secret negotiations 
with the Portuguese. The Javanese Hindu king himself sent 
an ambassador with presents to Albuquerque—for he was 
not on friendly terms with the Sultan of Malaka who oppress¬ 
ed his Hindu subjects. The Sultan was driven out by the 
Portuguese. 

In 1513 Albuquerque wrote to the king of Portugal 
referring to the Hindu overlord of Java as seeking the 
alliance of the Portuguese. Albuquerque adds : “The other 
towns, which are in his territory, will necessarily be on 
friendly terms with us—or we shall send a small fleet to 
the help of the Javanese king.” 

The last trustworthy Portuguese account of Hindu Java 
is of the year 1514. The Governor de Brito writes to King 
Manuel of Portugal in January, 1514 “Java is a great 
island. There are two Kafir {i. e., non-Muslim) kings—one 
is called the King of Sunda (W. Java) and the other of Java. 
The rulers on the coast are Muhammadan and some of them 
are very powerful. They have many ships and great 
influence.” 

The Italian Pigafetta, who travelled in these regions in 
1522 with the great Magellan, writes :—“The greatest towns in 
Java are these ; Majapahit, the king of which place when 
he lived, was the greatest prince of all the islands and was 
called Raja Pati Unus ; and then Sunda, Daha, Demak, 
Gajamada, etc. . .” 

How we know from earlier Portuguese accounts that Pati 
Unus was a warlike Muhammadan prince of Japara fin W. 
Java). He had fought naval action with the Portuj^ese 
admiral d’Andrade in 1513 in which he was beaten only 
with great diflSculty by the Portuguese. After this Pati 
Unus is mentioned as the conqueror of Sunda (westernmost 
part of Javk,) Did he also wih for Islam the great eastern 
kingdom ol Majapahit ? The last Hindu ruler of Java must 
then have fallen before the victorious arms ^ PaU Unus 
between 1513 and 1522, 

Later Javanese tiidition, as recorded by Sir Stamford 
Baffles, points to another person as the champion of Islam, 

A. i » ^ 
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• yhis Muslim apostle was the Sultan of Cheribon (in W. Java) 
—still revered as Sheikh Maulana. He was an Arab by birth 
and he and his two sons are said to have conquered and 
converted the whole of West Java towards the dose of the 
15th century. The ruling Muhammadan princes in West 
Java still look on Sheikh Maulana as their common ancestor. 

Thus the Arab traders who first came to Sumatra and 
Java as early as the end of the 7th century to carry on 
trade and commerce with the Farther East succeeded by the 
beginning of the 16th century in winning political supremacy 
and propagating their religion throughout the Archipelago 
and the Malay PePinsula. But already enterprising mariners 
from Portugal and Spain had made their appearance in the 
arena and the Dutch were soon to follow. Political 
supremacy was to be wrested soon from the Muslim princes' 
but the religious supremacy of Islam is still unquestioned 
in these regions. 



THE MAHABHARATA AND THE WAYANG IN JAVA* 


The Jaraneae puppet shows, known as the ‘wayang,’ have 
preserved the old Hindu traditions even now, when Java has 
been a Muhammadan country for more than five centuries. 
The performer, who is called the ‘dalang,’ manipulates by 
means of strings the movements of the puppets and* makes 
their shadows fall on a screen. The performance is 
accompanied by the Javanese orchestara which is known by 
the name of the ‘gamelan.’ The puppets represent the 
figures of the heroes and the heroines of the Indian epics. 
Convention has fixed the size, the appearance, the colour and 
the ornaments of each of the figures. 

Already about 1000 a. d. the ‘wayang’ was so popular 
in Java that poets borrowed their similes from these 
shadow-plays and spectators followed the representations 
with the liveliest interest. In the beginning of the nineteenth 
centu^ Sir Stamford Raffles speaks thus of the ‘wayang’ :— 
The interest excited by such spectacles, connected with 
national recollections, is almost inconceivable. The eager 
multitude will sit listening with rapturous delight and 
profound attention for whole nights to these dramas.” 

And to-day too the‘wayang’ is indispensable on important 
occasions in the household—so highly is it esteemed both 
by the rich and the poor, the old and the young. 

When the Hindus came to Java they brought their 
sacred texts along with them. Of these the Mahabharata 
soon became the most popular among the Javanese. Its 
eighteen cantos were rapidly dramatized. Some of these 
renderings, which were composed in prose during the reign 
of the great Erlangga in the eleventh century a. d., have 
been recently * re-discovered and published by the Dutch 
scholars. In the Malay literature these adaptations from 
^e great epic are known as the Hihayat Pandawa lima. 
Portions of the Mahabharata were also rendered into old 
^vanese or Kavi poetry during the reign of Jayaba^a of 
Kediri by his court poet Penoolooh. This work is known 
as the Bharata Yuddha (Brata Yuda in modern Javanese). 
Persons and places referred to in the epic became so familiar 
to the Javanese that in the course of time the episodes of 
the l^habharata were supposed to have taken place in 
Java itself and Javanese princes claimed lineal descent from 
th^ Pandava and the Yadava heroes. 


* Th^ is based on Eats’ Javaansehe Toonel, 
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^ -From the very beginning however old Malny-Polynesian 
myths mingled with the Indian traditions. And during the. 
period 1500 to 1758, when the Muhammadan conquest was 
followed by devastating wars the old Hindu associations 
receded into the background. When, therefore, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century there was a Javanese 
renaissance, interest in the old times revived and energetic 
attempts were made to recover the Hindu literature. But 
the Kavi or old Javanese language could be read but 
imperfectly at this time. Thus strange mistakes crept into the 
texts which were written in this period though they were based 
on old Javanese texts which were still available in the 
eighteenth century. Lastly the ‘dalang’ (the performer of the 
shadow-plays) himself introduced changes as he was continu¬ 
ously adapting the old stories to the environments of the 
day in order to make his representations more popular. 

The ‘dalang,’ while performing the show, generally looks 
to ‘lakons’ or short dramatic sketches to refresh his memory. 
He also improvises on the spur of the moment to suit the 
taste of the audience. There are some larger texts besides 
these ‘lakons.’ 

These short dramas are divided by M. Kats into four 
groups : (1) Stories of gods, giants and the origin of heroes 
generally taken from the Adiparva of the Mahabharata. In 
these stories there is mingled a considerable element of 
Malay-Polynesian legends. (2) The Arjuoa Sahana Bahu 
group. v3) The ‘lakons’ based on the Ramayana. (4) The last 
and the most important group deals with adventures of the 
Pandavas and the Yadavas. 

About 150 ‘lakons’ are based on the Mahabharata. Eight 
of them, the Vishnu Krama, Bam bang Kalinga, Palasara Rabi, 
etc,, describe the ancestors of the Pandavas. From these 
may be summed up the following genealogical outline.— 
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In the Mababharata the wanderings of the Pandavas begin 
'after the Jatngriha adventure. Then Yudhisthira is crowned 
Bag at Indraprastha. After that comes the game of dice 
followed by further wanderings and then the Pandavas live 
in disguise at the court of king Yirata. Hostilities commence 
at Euruksbetra with the reappearance of the Pandavas in 
public. 

The Javanese lakons do not always follow the original. 
According to their version—a game of chess is played in the 
Jatugriba itself, and during the game the Pandava brothers 
are given poisoned drinks. Bbima (Brata Sena in Javanese) 
alone retains his senses and removes bis brothers from the 
burning house. Then after long wanderings the brothers 
reach the country called Wirata. When they make them¬ 
selves known at last to king Matsapati of Wirata—they 
receive as a present from their host the realm of iN^gamarta 
(Indraprastha). Draupadi’s svayamvara takes place at this 
period. 

Meanwhile, Sujudana (Duryodhana) becomes very powerful 
at Ngastina (Hastina). The Pandavas are driven out of 
their capital by him. They seek refuge at the court of 
King Matsyapati of Wirata. Even Krishna has to abandon 
his capital Dvaravati. Then follows the Brata Yuda (Bharata 
Yuddha).' 

Arjuna is the ^eatest favourite of the Javanese audience. 
He plays the leading role in at least fifty lakons. At the 
outset of his career, however, by a disreputable trick he 
gets rid of his rival Palgu Nadi—who is also a brilliant 
pupil of Drona. His wooing of Subhadra and his combats 
with other aspirants to her hand .are narrated in several 
lakons. Numerous are his other adventures and love affairs. 
His Javanese names are also numerous : Permade, Endrdaya, 
Parta Kusuma, Chakra Nagara, etc. In some lakons Sikandi 
is represented as one of the wives of Arjuna. Two of his 
sons are married to two daughters of Krishna. On the other 
hand, Arjuna’s daughter Sugatavati is given in marriage to 
Krishna’s son Samba. These (and other) ^descendants of 
Krishna and Arjuna are supposed to have founded some of 
the princely houses of Java. 

!^nta-deva Yudhisthira, Wrekodara or Brata Sena, Dewi 
Arimbi and her son Gatotkacha, , Sujudana (Duryodhana—an 
incarnation of Dasamukha) are all familiar names in Muslim 
Java. Indeed, custom prescribes that such and such a lakon 
of the Mababharata should be played on such and such an 
occasion in the family, 



TAKTKISM IN CAMBODIA, SUMATRA AND JAVA 

Tantrism flourished in Java in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries of the Christian era. We have no 
precise information as to when it was introduced into this 
island. But we know that in Cambodia Tantric texts are 
mentioned in the ninth century a. d. 

A Cambodian inscription relates how a Brahman? of the 
name of Hiranyadama, came from Janapada to the court 
of Jayavarman II (802-869 a. d.). This Brahman recited 
the Vinashika, the Nayottara, the Sammoha and the 
Shirashcheda from beginning to end, so that they could be 
written down and then he taught the Royal High Priest 
these texts. It is mentioned also that these four texts 
constituted the four faces of the Tumburu. 

Now there are three regions each with its special Tantras, 
md among the Tantras of the Vishnukranta region (which 
includes Bengal and extends to Chittagong) there are two 
works, Sammohana and Niruttara Tantras, the titles of which 
approach very closely to the names by which two 'of the 
texts (Sammoha and Nayottara) are mentioned in this 
Cambodian inscription. Again ‘Tumburu’ is the name of a 
Gandharva and there is a Gandharva Tantra in the Vishnu¬ 
kranta group. It is interesting to note that another group of 
Tantras is mentioned, the Ashvakranta group, to which is 
allocated the region extending from the Xaratoya river (in 
Bengal) to Java. There are other references in Cambodian 
inscriptions as to how several kings were initiated into the 
Vrah Guhya fthe Great Secret) by their Brahman gurus : 
Cambodian Buddhism was probably much more free 
from Tantric influence than Javanese Buddhism of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But there is reference 
in an eleventh century inscription to the “Tantras of the 
Paramis.” Al^o images of He-vajra, a Tantric Buddhist 
divinity, have been recently discovered at Angkor Thom, the 
ancient capital of Cambodia. 

In Java Tantrism seems to have attained 'greater 
importance. Xritanagara (1268-1292 a. d.), the last ruler of 
the kingdom of Singasari (in Bast Java), who was adored in 
his lifetime as Sbiva-Buddha, was an adept in Tantric 
practices. Prapancha, the author of the important Kavi (old- 
Javanese) chronicle Nagarakritagama, says that Kritanagara 
had gone through the ten ceremonies of purification and 
the eight processes of initiation and that he diligently carried 
otrt t^e pancka makdras “free from all sensufd delusion.” He 
goes on to say, “Aftet Kritanagara’s *jina initiation,’ his name 
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was everywhere, known as Shri Jnana-bajreshvara.” We 
know also from the inscription engraved on the pedestal of 
the statue of this king dressed as a monk that after his 
‘jina initiation’ on a cremation ground, I&itanagara was 
supposed to be identified with Mahaksobhya. His funeral 
monument was adorned with two images, both of them 
described as exquisitely beautiful, one of Shiva and the other 
of Aksobhya. 

Then we come to the Tantric inscriptions of Adityavarman, 
a prince of Sumatra (c. 1343-1378 a. d.). An inscription of 
this princcb dated 1269 Sbaka era (1347 a. d.) describes the 
consecration of a Buddhist sculptural group of Amoghapasha- 
Gaganaganja with his companions and in this connection 
speaks of the virtuous practices to be observed by the 
Buddhist community, and then goes on to praise the practices 
of Yoga of the Mahayana. At the same time it glorifiies a 
god and goddess Matanganisha and his Tara. Prof. Kern 
remarks that Matanganisha and Tara must be Amoghapasba 
and his Shakti and presumably they are Buddhistically fitted 
aspects of Shiva and Durga. In this inscription Matanganisha 
is represented as drunken and amorous—executing a mystic 
dance with his Tara in a locality resounding with the notes 
of birds, perfumed with the sweet scent of jasmine, full of 
the humming of bees and the cries of rutting elephants, and 
the merry shouts of sportive Gandharvas. Probably 
Adityavarman himself is to be identified with Matanganisha 
and his queen with Tara and the inscription commemorates 
some Tantric rite performed by the royal pair. Adityavarman 
is supposed to be an incarnation of Kama-raja-adhimukti- 
sadasmrtijna, i, e., Kama whose endeavours are continuously 
directed towards mukti. This fitts in well with the scene 
depicted here where the royd couple carry on their amorous 
dance (in the aspect of Matanganisha and Matangini in the 
fragrant groves, echoing with the lovely songs of nymphs, 
where lovers, with their locks of hair adorned with mandara 
blossoms, seek out trysting places where they disport them¬ 
selves with their beloved. Is the whole scene the description 
of some chakra ceremony ? 

Another inscription of Adityavarman dated 1297 Shaka 
era (1375 a. d.) narrates that on Tuesday, in the month of 
Jyaisthya of that year, king Adityavarman was made a 
Kshetrajna with the title of Vishera Dharani. Then it goes 
on:—“fceated on a high seat, eating delicacies, lord of 
Suravasa drinking, laughing with myriads of flowers spreading 
on all sides their perfume....The perfume of Adityavarman’s 
offerings is indeed indescribable.” The sentences are 
disconnected and the meaning can only be guessed at. But 
we may be sure that this obscure passage does not refer 
to a royal picnic. As Herr I. J. L. Moens has tried to 
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explain (Tijd. Batav. Genooi, 1924) all tbia m«f mean that 
king Adityayacman became a Eshetrajna in a cremation 
ground (like king Kritanagara)~enthroned on a heap oi 
oorpces, laughing like a maniac, drinking blood, while his 
mahaprasha^ (his human sacrifioe) darned up and spread 
all around a dreadful smell. 

finally, we came to the Mantrayana text^the Kamaliaya^ 
nikan, a Kavi (old-Javanese) work which has been recently 
edited (in Dutch) by M. Kats. This text, we may conclude 
from the internal eyfdence gleaned from i^s pages, dates from 
the Majapahit period (14tb and 16th centuries^. e, 
during the rule of the last Hindu kingdom of Java. It 
commences with Sanskrit slokas extolling in very high terms 
this particular way to salvation. The Sanskrit verses are 
accompanied by a Kavi (old Javanese) commentary which is 
extremely obscure as in addition to the difficulties presented 
by the Kavi language it abounds with Tantric technical terms. 
Some of the introductory stanzas may be construed as 
follows: “Come, Oh child, I shall teach you fully the method 
of Mantra-charya-nayam of Mahayana as you are worthy 
of receiving this great lesson. The Buddhas who have gone 
and those who have not yet arrived (in this world) and 
those who are still existing for the welfare of the universe 
—all of them have attained omniscience through the know¬ 
ledge of this supreme Tajra Mantra system. . . .Ton should 

practise this noble Yana which is beyond positive and nega¬ 
tive, dear as the sky, solemn, indisputable, stainless beyond 
all illusion, which is manifested only by its own manifesta¬ 
tions, which is free from all action, beyond the duality of 
truth and falsehood—the greatest, noblest path. . . . One 
should not speak of vajra, gbanta and mudra to those who 
are not in the mandala and only the faithful, who is in the 
cirde, may laugh {ie., think himself fortunate).” 

Then comes the sloka: “There is nothing which is prohi¬ 
bited for him who has attained the highest wisdom. He 
should enjoy at all times* without any hesitation, the pancba 
Kamas (the pancha makaras ?).” In another passage we find : 
“Yajra, ghanta, * and mudra are never to be abandoned, 
the acharya is never to be despised, he is equal 
to all the Buddhas. Therefore, never insult ihe Yajra- 
cfaarya mahaguru even if you can see no good in him.” In 
the concluding stanzas we get: “To-day your lives have 
fulfilled tiieir purpose, today, well-versed in this (doctrine), 
you have become the equd of the gods. . . .to-day without 
the slightesi doubt, after having overcome Mara, you have 
reached the supreme goal and have attained Buddhft^hood.’'"* 


V I haVe m my thanks to Pandit Brishnanand Pant, ii, 

for helping me With text. 
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In th 9 Kavi (old-Javanese) text, which follows the Sanskrit 
slokas, occurs the following passage : “The ten partitas 
(dana, shila, kranti, etc.) have for tatva (essence)-“five Devis. 
Shri Vajradhatishvari Devi, of peerless wisdom and beauty, 
is the tatva of six paramitas. The tatva of Lochana is 
maitri, of Mamaki karuna, of Pandaravasini mudita, of Tara 
upeksa. In this way the ten paramitas have five Devis as tatva. 

After the paramitas the Mahaguhya (the Great Secret) 
is mentioned which is the means of meeting the Lord and 
consists of Yoga and Bhavana. Yoga, the heritage (as is 
given iif the text) transmitted (to us) by the illustrious 
Dignaga, is of four kinds : Mula Yoga which makes us realize 
the Lord of Akasha, Madhya Yoga which acquaints us with 
the Lord who is in (our) bodies, Vasana Yoga which intro¬ 
duces us to the Lord of Prithivi-mandala and Anta Yoga by 
which we know that there is a Lord in the Shunyatamandala. 

This reference to Dignaga is interesting. In this connec¬ 
tion we may recall the tradition that Dharmapala, the disciple 
of Dignaga, after having adorned for thirty years the Univer¬ 
sity of Nalanda, spent the last years of his life in Suvarna- 
dvipa (Sumatra ?). 

Enough has been said about the Kamaliayanikan to show 
that is well worth the careful study of scholars who have 
specialized in the Tantras. The last part of the Kavi text 
is very obscure and I shall end here by giving a curious 
genealogical table from this interesting Tan trie work.” 

Advaya 

Advaya-jnana 

Divarupa 


Bhatara Baddha 

I 

Shakyamuni 


1 

1 

1 

Lokeshvara 

1 

Vairochana 

I 

Vajrapani 

II 1 1 . 

Aksobhya Batnasambhava Amitabba Amoghasiddhi 

1 

1 

1 

Ishvara 

1 

Brahma 

1 

Vishnu 

fire and wind 

1 

atmosphere 

1 

earth and water 

1 


The three worlds 




